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Editorial, 


HE point of judgment is easily dulled by the hand 
of praise, and great peril obscured by the diver- 
sions of advantage. The curse of tyranny has 
often thus been concealed in the benefits of autoc- 

racy. ‘The ward boss knows how to spread gifts with one 
hand so that he may the better steal with the other, just 
as the potentates of ancient and modern days prop up 
their privileges and exactions by measures of public good. 
They fed and amused the populace in Rome in order that 
their own greed and oppression might be overlooked. 
When a modern dynasty does the same thing it naturally 
prefers to do it well. Model city government, highly 
trained public servants, measures of insurance and pen- 
sioning can be just as useful to a despot as to a reformer. 
But one touch of freedom and independence is worth no 
end of paternalism and protection. Human nature puts 
liberty above prosperity and will always sacrifice more to 
gain it. 


* 


OF all savings that are made in the interest of the 
cause which demands of us sacrifice, one of the last 
places to practise economy is the church. On the 
average in the United States ministers receive less than 
half as much pay as plumbers or carpenters. The min- 
istry has always been regarded as an unselfish pursuit of 
which the rewards were not pecuniary. The supply has 
been fairly adequate up to this time, but the indications 
are that the supply will rapidly diminish now that so 
many new opportunities for-service are supplied by the 
needs of this tragical epoch. But the churches must be 
maintained, and woe to that community that lets them 
perish! 

»* 


Tur National Child Labor Law has gone into effect 
and already its constitutionality has been attacked before 
the court, and successfully so far as the decision of one 
court is concerned. What the final judgment will be 
no one can say, but there is good ground to expect that 
the Supreme Court will uphold the law. It forbids, 
under the Interstate Commerce Act, the carrying of the 
products of child labor between the States, and therefore 
accomplishes for all States what some of the States have 
done for themselves. The machinery for the enforcement 
of the law is well organized and in capable hands, so that 
we are sure to see what good effects will follow. The 
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exigencies of the times require such enforcement. For 
the nation to be careless of the welfare of its children, 
now that its sons are needed for defence, would be sui- 
cidal. ‘This is a cause not only of philanthropy, but of 
patriotism. If those who find reason to distrust the 
measure would look at the subject in this light the 

would at least encourage a fair trial of it. 


* 


Curiosity is the guide of life; raised to its highest 
power it makes of one an explorer, a discoverer, a re- 
vealer of secrets. ‘‘It is the glory of God to conceal a 
thing’’; it is the great achievement of inventors to find 
it out. A child with curiosity well developed is a very 
troublesome member of society, but a child without cu- 
riosity is a very dull creature hardly worth the cost and 
trouble of bringing up. In schools the task of the teacher 
is too often the suppression of curiosity. The good school 
is one in’which curiosity has free course even to the 
point where questions are asked that no teacher can 
answer, and even such as no man can answer. 


* 


OnE of the obstacles in the way of reform in penal 
institutions and methods is the ever present tendency of 
those who control criminals to sink to their level. Bru- 
tality and tyranny are quickly generated in men who are 
set to control other men who are stubborn and defiant. 
Humanity is a quality which needs much encouragement 
and to be kept in exercise only by paying the price of so 
many good things—eternal vigilance. Men and women 
are often turned out of prison worse than when they went 
in, for no fault of their own, but because they were incited 
to rebellion by the petty tyrannies of those who ought to 
have been their keepers as well as their jailers. 


* 


In the United States the churches were not quite the 
same after the Civil War that they were before it came 
with its upheaval and commingling of all the creeds and 
sects. Liberal thought is abroad in all the churches. 
A much more sweeping change will come from the con- 
tact with each other of all the larger units of ecclesiasti- 
cism. All the great divisions of Christendom, Greek, 
Roman, Anglican, are involved in the mighty struggle 


of the nations; and when the war is over it will be hard ~ 


to draw the lines again and enforce the ancient forms of 
discipline. 
& 


To use the cant phrase, Mr. H. G. Wells “has got 
religion.’’ ‘The experience is recorded in his book ‘God 
the Invisible King’’; but he has not acquired to match 
it the power to think straight and argue logically. He, a 
literary man by nature and habit, cannot change himself 
all at once into a philosophical theologian. As a re- 
ligious exhorter he is persuasive and a valuable accession 
to the ranks of serious-minded people who are resolved 
“to see it through,” but as a historian of doctrine and an 
interpreter of it he is a failure. Every man’s religion is 
a new one, and in so far as it is vital and active it is 
peculiar to him and cannot successfully be copied or 
adopted by any other human being. 


* 


For several weeks hundreds of persons have stopped 
daily to look in at a cleverly constructed duckyard in 
the corner window of a flower-shop. A tiny stream of 
water trickles over the moss-covered stones into a pool 
below. This is large enough for a dozen or more yellow 
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ducklings to disport in. On the rocks they preen their 
feathers, giving all the while a suggestive performance of 
imperturbability of value to humans; for self-conscious- 
ness is an unfortunate human trait. To be natural under 
observation, to be unaware of one’s self even at the 
centre of things and of people, is a rare performance. 
Gen. Grant was a marked example of self-possession. 
Mark Twain tells the story that at the reunion of the 
great commanders of the Civil War at Chicago in 1879 
all the heroes on the stage of Haverley’s Theatre showed 
nervousness when flattering references were made to 
them except Gen. Grant. Under a ceaseless bombard- 
ment of praise and applause he never moved a muscle of 
his body, and got up and bowed only when told to do so 
by the chairman, Gen. Sherman. 


* ~ 


Ir would do all our Unitarian churches good to get an 
intimate acquaintance with all liberal thinkers among 
the foreigners living among us. There are men and 
women highly gifted and cultivated who would eclipse 
us all by their aceomplishments if they had a fair chance. 
Music, poetry, and art are among the treasures they have 
inherited from many generations of ancestors, but by 
misfortune or the misgovernments of Europe they have 
been driven to our shores. Some of our finest scholars 
and artists have emerged from this class, and more would 
be emancipated if we were more hospitable. 


Companionship. 


A great many people nowadays are feeling alone. They 
may not be lonely, but they must be alone. Life sud- 
denly faces each one with great demands, great issues, 
and already great anxieties. No one can shut his eyes 
to the certainty of great sorrows. People do not at first 
look to each other for help. They may know that others 
have the same circumstances to meet, and that some may 
have more to meet them with than others, but they 
know that no one else knows more than they what will 
come, and that no one can say much that they have not 
thought. ‘They say in the old words, The heart knoweth 
its own bitterness, and the stranger intermeddleth not 
with its grief. 

Yet somehow there is great virtue in companionship, 
greater virtue when people feel alone than when they 
felt more inclined to companionship. We have heard of 
a regiment which was redistributed, though it had been 
well-trained together and had attained high excellence. 
They knew each other, and knew their captains, had 
worked hard and were proud of their name and worth. 
When the orders came, not a few of them broke down and 
cried like women. ‘They had known what companion- 
ship is as they had never known it before. No man is 
ashamed of them, that the heart commanded them when 
other commands shattered companionship. The reason 
the Apostle gave for bearing one another’s burden was 
that every man must bear his own burden. The soul 
of the matter is in the paradox. Because people find 
themselves perforce alone, do they require to be alone 
together. 

So without saying much about it, and quite refraining 
from mentioning the reason, the people who feel alone 
nowadays will seek the company of other people who feel 
the same way. : 
and starts talk on the subject beyond each one’s right to 
reserve, the companionship will suddenly lose savor. 
The one who breaks the silence breaks faith. — 

Here is where churches—that is, the churches wl 

‘ : i ae 
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If any one violates the subtle compact — 
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are true to the human heart—will be of the greatest use. 
One may be sure there that no inquisitive comforter will 
be asking another, “What is your trouble?’’. Each one 
has troubles of his own. One ought to be sure there that 
the leader understands the situation and will keep his 
hands off. He does not need to work up anything, or 
impress anything, or take the occasion to exhort. He, 
too, needs to keep still as he speaks,—that is, to speak as 
one who listens and comprehends. ‘The main fact for 
him to appreciate is that men and women are together in 
order that they may be able to be alone. The great 
instruction is not that which one man may give another, 
but that which all men need from above. 

The essence of companionship is not in the association, 
helpful as that is, but in the unity,—not in the human 
contact, but in the divine relation which makes the con- 
tact more than contact. Religion is understandable 
now as few persons have felt it before. It is a matter of 
companionship through being alone. What binds people 
most closely together is the life they share, the ideas they 
live in, the spiritual home they keep. When the preachers 
say that our life is in God, they express no vague faith, 
but the necessary fact. If our life were not in God, in 
these times, we could not keep it. Being together would 
stifle us if we were not together in air enough to breathe. 
The great blessing that every one may gain at the need 
is in the realities high as the sky, and as open, whose names 
are all contained in the name of God. 


The Common Crowd. 


Who are they—the crowd of common people? What 
part do they play in the commonwealth? Has the com- 
mon cro 7d opinions, sentiments, purposes, and plans that 
are worth the attention of the wise and great? Or are 
they merely filling? Once they were called “mud sills.” 
The human beings we have in mind are coarse, cheap, 
vulgar. They include all the brutal classes and take in 
besides that vast multitude of those who are unculti- 
vated; ignorant mountaineers and still more ignorant 
Negroes; above them, but still below the line of the 
higher education, many more who eat peanuts on the 
bleachers, or chew gum in the trolley-cars. 

All these we can find in our own country; and when 
we include in our estimate the whole world, the imagina- 
tion fails to comprehend the vast mass of human medi- 
ocrity and debasement. People of nice intellectual tastes 
and exclusive social habits divide the race into three 
classes, the upper, middle, and lower. They of course 
belong to the upper class, the middle class is useful as 
the support of those who enjoy the privileges of their 
exalted rank, while the “lower classes’’ are useful and 
indeed indispensable as the material without which the 
social structure could not be erected and sustained. 

All this is familiar and may be discovered in all parts 
of the world. In the tribe there are castes, in the church 
there are hierarchies, in the state there are classes,—and 
yet the whole thing is artificial, temporary, and at any 
time subject to change. 

A story entitled “The Scum of the Earth,” recently 
published, is written in the same key as many other 
sketches illustrating the excellent possibilities concealed 
in human nature, even of the most degraded kind. 

The Roman Church has set a wonderful example in 
its disregard of social and political distinctions. A priest, 


a bishop, a cardinal, or a pope may be a secular noble 
or a prince, or he may be a peasant or a common laborer; 


an rtunity to unfold his native gifts and 
‘e knowledge, the poorest boy may aspire to the 
s of the highest ecclesiastical rank. Out of the 
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“common crowd” they emerge as shining lights of the 
Church. 

Many men who have come to high honors in the state _ 
are less proud than they ought to be of the fact that they 
illustrate in their own careers the intellectual gifts con- 
cealed in the commonplace family out of which they 
sprang. 

We do well to encourage the formation of classes in 
education, to lift individuals and families to permanent 
rank and honor, to provide permanent bands of schol- 
ars and statesmen who can be drawn upon when needed 
for public service; but without ceasing we should repeat 
the warning that in human nature nothing should be 
regarded as common or unclean. It took a vision from 
heaven to impress this lesson on the Apostle Peter. We 
ought now to learn it without divine interposition. 

War is a great levellers It sets up, and it pulls down. 
It pours crude human life into the crucible and then like 
a refiner’s fire separates the pure metal from the dross 
and turns out from even the dross and scum of the earth 
some of the most brilliant and valuable men and women 
to fight, to heal, to nurse, and to govern. 

We are exporting from the earth by violent means 
millions of our bravest and our best; but also we are 
raising up other millions to some comprehension of the 
glory of human nature, and breaking down forever bar- 
riers of caste, bigotry, and prejudice that have endured 
for centuries. Even the churches, especially the national 
churches of England and Russia, with the Church of 


. Rome coming into a new sense of fellowship with Protes- 


tants and dissenters, will go forward to a new career of 
helpful fellowship with the unchurched multitude of 
sinners. 

In Africa to-day there are thousands of men and many 
women who have risen from the sloth and ignorance of 
ages to share the privileges of the new day with the white 
and brown races that have anticipated them in the 
course of progress. If the races and nations that head 
the column do their duty now and take advantage of 
their opportunities, they will secure a long and peaceful 
future; if they act selfishly and grudgingly, they will 
make warfare between the white and colored races a 
certainty and so add one more calamity to a sin-cursed 
world. Oh that wisdom may lift up her voice and show 
the way of the nations to. peace, prosperity, and the 
rewards of righteousness! 


Will the Golden Rule Work? 


Perhaps most people think that the Golden Rule may 
work in heaven or in some future age, but it would 
starve a man who would try to live by it to-day. No 
doubt there are ministers who never took it as a text! 
But: the Golden Rule is simply the universal law of 
civilized society. Does any one imagine that you can 
have a real home without it? Break the law in your 
home and you have no home left. Moreover, there are 
a number of professions and occupations in which you 
cannot get on at all without the Golden Rule. Take 
the teachers: Would you willingly send your child to a 
school whose teacher did not believe in the Golden Rule? 
It would be a mean, ungenerous, unfaithful teacher, and 
the atmosphere of his school would be cheerless and 
discouraging. Would you choose a physician who did 
not try to keep the Golden Rule? He would be a selfish 
mercenary; no amount of science would make up for 
the want of the Golden Rule in his practice. 

Perhaps you think it is only in business and in money 
dealings that the Golden Rule will not work. A mer- 
chant or a manufacturer could not live by this standard? 
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But think if this is so! Where do you like to go to trade? 
Never to the man against whom you have to keep on 
guard lest he get the better of you. You like to deal 
with the generous, obliging type of man who is always 
giving you as much as he can. You will find such men 
in every town. They are not starving. No, indeed; if 
they fail it will never be because they tried to treat their 
customers humanly. 

The Golden Rule does not stand by itself; it belongs 
to a great and beautiful scheme of things. What are 
we here in this world for? ‘To live like wolves, and even 
todo what wolves would not do—to prey on one another? 
No man is quite so bad as to avow such a hideous idea of 
life. When we say that we are human, we mean that we 
are spiritual beings, who love, who are loyal to their 
friends, who cherish ideals, who would be ashamed to 
go out of this world without trying to leave it better off. 
This is the essence of our religion. Jesus, for example, 
says that “‘it is more blessed to give than to receive,”’ 
that is, we are happier in giving than in getting. This is 
a truth, not a pretty saying. Do you not recognize that 
whoever tries to get his living rather than to earn it, 
whoever does not seem to make good by some contribu- 
tion to the common welfare, comes near to being a robber? 
What does any good man or woman really want most 
of all, in the household, in the neighborhood, in the 
shop or office, in the city or the nation? He surely wants 
to add all that he can to the common good. ‘The greatest 
man is he who can give, achieve, accomplish the most. 
It may be some humble person who radiates faith, hope, 
good-will, and brings so much more light into the world. 
Now the Golden Rule is only a single form of this mighty 
enterprise in which every one ought to be engaged. 
We will banish greed, fear, suspicion, war from the world 
by making the law work. 


Current Topics. 


Russia during the week successfully coped with the 
most serious problem that has confronted the new de- 
mocracy since the historic Seven Days. Confronted 
with a peremptory demand for full civil and military 
power by Gen. Korniloff, the recently appointed com- 
mander-in-chief, Premier Kerensky acted with prompt 
energy in demanding Korniloff’s resignation. Korni- 
loff was less than a hundred miles from Petrograd, and 
had announced his intention of deposing the Provisional 
Government, when his forces began to desert him on the 
representations of the ministry. At the beginning of 
the present week Korniloff was a prisoner and the Pro- 
visional Government appeared to be more firmly in- 
trenched in power than before. Last Sunday Premier 
Kerensky issued a proclamation in which he announced 
the purpose of the government to establish a republic 
and to govern for the time being through five of the 
members of the present Administration, including him- 
self. The announcement was greeted with warm ap- 
proval by the workmen’s and soldiers’ organizations 
outside of the capital itself. 

m* 


THE breach in the workmen’s and soldiers’ organization 
was indicated by a resolution passed by the Petrograd 
Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates, demanding 
the formation of a new government from which all repre- 
sentatives of capital, property, and the bourgeoisie 
elements in general, should be rigidly excluded. ‘This 
demand embodied the programme .of the Maximalists, 
or Bolsheviki, who are aiming at the complete socialization 
of the state and the elimination of all bourgeois influences 
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from the government. On the other hand, there are 
increasing indications of a revival of the reactionary 
movement in the country as a whole. Several grand 
dukes and other members of the old bureaucracy have 
been placed under arrest recently, and the Kerensky 
government has announced its intention to lay a firm 
and heavy hand on all attempts at the restoration of the 
former régime. During the latest crisis in Russian 
affairs the influence of the government at Washington 
is understood to have been thrown on the side of the 
Kerensky ministry and its programme of administration. 


&* 


THE methods of the German Government in trans- 
mitting information to Berlin through innocent or con- 
sciously co-operative neutral chances *have been dis- 
closed by two statements issued by the State Department, 
showing that unneutral messages to Berlin were forwarded 
from Buenos Aires by the German minister to Argentina, 
Count von Luxburg, through the Swedish legation at 
Buenos Aires, and by von Eckhardt, German minister 
to Mexico, through Folke Cronholm, Swedish chargé 
d'affaires at Mexico City. These disclosures of what 
appears to have been a systematic violation of the neu- 
trality of Sweden in aid of German designs created a 
profound impression at Stockholm, where they were made 
public during the general election. ‘The employment of 
the diplomatic resources of Sweden for the transmission 
of unneutral communications for the benefit of the Ger- 
man Foreign Office and the German Admiralty caused a 
violent revulsion of feeling in Sweden, where public 
sentiment in the past has inclined to favor Germany, 
owing to Swedish suspicions of Russian purposes of 
conquest. 


* 


THE immediate effect of the violation of Argentine 
neutrality was shown by an outbreak of violence at 
Buenos Aires, where a German club and several German 
business establishments were attacked and burned by a 
mob. The anger of the Argentinians was especially 
aroused by the character of a communication which had 
been transmitted to Berlin by the Swedish Foreign 
Office, and in which the German Government was ad- 
vised of the location of Argentinian ships at sea, and was 
urged, in certain eventualities, to sink them without 
leavinga trace. ‘The German phrase, spurlos versenken,— 
to sink without leaving a trace,—employed in von Lux- 
burg’s despatch accordingly became a current phrase of 
international diplomacy. The dismissal of Count von 
Luxburg by the government of the Argentine was the 
first official step taken at Buenos Aires to remedy a 
situation which contained grave menace to the interests 
of the country. At Stockholm it was explained that the 
Swedish Foreign Office transmitted the German com- 
munications in German code without knowledge of their 
contents, but the Swedish Government volunteered the 
promise of a complete discontinuance of such communica- 
tions to Berlin by mail or by telegraph. 


* 


THE cabinet crisis in France was terminated on 
September 14, when Paul Painlevé, the Minister of War, 
succeeded in forming a ministry. The programme of 
the new cabinet included more comprehensive measures 
for the energetic continuance of the war than its pred- 
ecessor had taken. One of the phases of the new 
policies to be pursued by France was indicated by the 
creation of a new ministry—the Ministry of Missions, or — 
Propaganda—and the appointment of M. Henri Frat 
Bouillon, now in the United States, to the -new » 
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The most radical departure in’ the new government was 
the exclusion of the unified Socialists, who were repre- 
sented in the Ribot cabinet by M. Thomas. In a state- 
ment explaining his own position and the position of his 
party, M. Thomas said that he did not believe the Pain- 
levé ministry represented the most effective elements in 
France, but pledged the unified Socialists to the support 
of the new government in all matters that would work for 
the increased efficiency of the French military and in- 
dustrial system for the prosecution of the struggle to a 
successful ending. 

* 


THE Italian offensive against Austria-Hungary is being 
pressed with the utmost energy. In a statement given 
out through the Italian Embassy in Washington, attention 
was called last week to the importance of the operations 
in that theatre, and to the significance of the Italian 
gains of the past month. The weakness of the Austrian 
fighting resources on the Italian front is indicated by the 
official announcement from Rome that German and 
Turkish reinforcements have been sent to the Alpine line 
to stiffen Austrian resistance. In behalf of the Italian 
Government it has been pointed out in recent despatches 
from Washington that Gen. Cadorna’s offensive operations 
in the past have been hampered by an inadequacy of 
supplies, and that material help to Italy in the present 
situation is urgently needed for the success of the concen- 
trated movement to clear the last mountain barriers 
which stand between the Italian armies and Trieste. 
The entire position of Austria-Hungary on the Italian 
front is declared to have been placed in imminent jeopardy 
by the continued advance of the Italians. 


* 


THE attitude of the German people toward the question 
of peace seems to be far from unanimous, if recent de- 
spatches from Berlin, via Stockholm, are to be regarded 
as a faithful reflection of German popular sentiment. 
Dr. Erzberger, one of the leaders of the Catholic Centre, 
the largest unit in the Reichstag after the Socialist- 
Democratic group, in a recent address expressed the opin- 
ion that the time had come for negotiations for peace 
without annexations on the lines set forth by the Pope 
in his recent communication to all the belligerents. In 
addresses on the same day, other members of the famous 
“Centrum’’ are quoted as urging the German people to 
maintain active warfare a little longer, on the assurance 
that the military situation of Germany is so good and the 
shipping losses of her adversaries so grave that the En- 
tente will soon be glad to talk peace on the terms proposed 
by the German imperialists. It does not appear that 
even the Socialists in Germany are unanimous in their 
demand for a peace ‘‘ without annexation or indemnities,”’ 
as formulated by the Russian revolution. 


Brevities, 


James J. Hill, the railroad builder of imperial mind, 
said once, ‘“‘I have never found where a lie would take 
the place of truth.” 


In his opening sermon yesterday, one of our ministers 
said that no preparedness is more necessary than that 
which will fit us to meet old age with calmness, control 
of emotions and appetite, and physical and. mental poise. 


In the United States the way of the censor is likely to 
e no less difficult than it has been in Europe. A writer 
‘Nation remarks: “No reputable correspondent 
a censorship,, no official ought to be shielded by it, 
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no secret diplomatic intrigue ought to be fostered by it. 
Least of all should it find tolerance in a war which, like 
the present one, is being fought by democracies for the 
safeguarding of democracy.” 


Boston is not wholly educated. Two well-dressed 
women stood in front of a theatre that was announcing 
a week of Shakespeare plays.. One said: ‘“‘There’s ‘The 
Merchant of Ve-nice’ [accent on second syllable]; we might 
go to that. They say it’s fine.” ‘‘Who wrote it?” 
asked her companion. ‘Robert Mantell,” was the 
prompt reply. 


. We have always believed that some day a use would 
be found for the smooth, glossy horse-chestnuts. In 
England boys and girls are now gathering the horse-chest- 
nut crop under official direction and it is believed that 
over two hundred thousand tons may be collected. The 
nuts are used in the making of munitions, and each ton 
of chestnuts releases half a ton of grain for food. 


Rev. Augustus P. Reccord wishes to warn readers of 
the Register not to contribute money to one Rev. Elias 
George, an alleged minister of the Nestorian Church, who 
is soliciting money on behalf of his people, and bears 
letters of commendation from Unitarian ministers and 
others. Upon investigation it has been found that a letter 
written by Dr. Faunce, president of Brown University, 
has been so tampered with as to make it, in the words of 
Dr. Faunce, “practically a forgery.” A word to the 
wise should be sufficient. 


Letters to the Editor. 


The Surrender of Detroit. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— - 


In view of the approaching Conference in Canada, it 
may not be an inappropriate time to give briefly the true 
facts concerning the surrender of Detroit. in 1812, still 
often persistently misunderstood and misrepresented. 

The immediate occasion of the surrender was a gross 
military blunder on the part of Gen. Dearborn. Gen. 
Dearborn, with the consent and co-operation of the Gov- 
ernment at Washington, concluded a truce with the 
English general Brock, but forgot to include Hull’s 
army, and thus made it possible for Brock to concentrate 
all his forces on Detroit. He had made allies of the 
Indians, whose methods of warfare are well known. I 
have in my possession the letter from Dearborn to Hull 
telling him that he (Hull) must make his own terms with 
Brock. I also have Brock’s letter to Hull in which he 
says he should not be able to restrain the Indians. This 
meant that these savages should be let loose upon the 
non-combatant population of Michigan, the women and 
innocent children being massacred and tortured. 

Gen. Hull was accustomed to say in after life, “I 
have sacrificed what was dearer than life to me, but I 
have saved the inhabitants of Michigan, and my heart 
approves the deed.’’ One of his earliest defenders was 
John Brown, then a boy of twelve, in Detroit at the time 
of the surrender. His father had the work of supplying 
food to the American Army. John Brown was ac- 
customed to say when he spoke of the surrender, “ Hull 
was right, and Cass was wrong.” 

Harm Jan Huidekoper, who was living not in Detroit, 
but in the lake region, not far from Erie, always said that 
“Gen. Hull could not have done anything different. He 
was the scapegoat of the Administration.” 

During the twelve years that followed the surrender, 
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Gen. Hull repeatedly asked the Government at Washing- 
ton to allow him to have copies of the papers he needed 
for his defence, but he was constantly refused, until at 
last John C. Calhoun just before he went out of office 
allowed him to have them. Gen. Hull then wrote a 
series of articles in the Boston Statesman which entirely 
altered the feeling in the community toward him in re- 
gard to the surrender of Detroit. A dinner was given to 
him in Boston, and another in Derby, Conn., his old 
home. 

Lafayette, who visited this country in 1825, made 
a special point of calling on his old friend and comrade- 
in-arms. Placing both hands on his shoulders and 
kissing him on both cheeks, in the French fashion, he 
said: ‘You and I both have suffered much from con- 
tumely and reproach,—but our characters are vindicated. 
Let us now forgive our enemies, and die at peace with all 
the world.” 

Two historians have since then taken the part of Gen. 
Hull,—one, John Fiske, and the other, William E. Griffis, 
—hbut unfortunately the garbled accounts had gone into 
print so many times, and been copied in the school his- 
tories, that many persons are still ignorant of the true 
facts of the case. DBS 

Boston, Mass. 


Ministers’ Sons. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— ~ 

The old libel on ministers’ sons has nearly gone out of 
fashion. Our own church has abundant examples of its 
absurdity and they have been noted from time to time 
in the Register. I find in the Ledger (Philadelphia) 
interesting facts and a list of names for which you may 
find space :— 

““Who’s Who’ shows that one-twelfth of all the men 
whose biographies appear there are sons of clergymen. 
England’s ‘Dictionary of Biography’ reveals an even 
greater preponderance of clerical forbears of noted men. 
Sons of clergymen are nearly double the number of sons 
of lawyers and physicians combined. 

“Who in American history were the sons of preachers? 
Of famous writers there stand Emerson, Holmes, Lowell, 
Bancroft, Parkman, Sloan, Gilder, and Henry James. 
In politics the answer to the roll-call is equally impressive. 

“The Field family embraced Cyrus W., who laid the 
first Atlantic cable; David Dudley, the renowned lawyer; 
and Stephen J., the United States Supreme Court justice. 
Equally renowned is the Beecher family, which includes 
Henry Ward Beecher, and Mrs. Stowe, author of ‘Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.’ The father was a preacher. 

“Agassiz, and Samuel F. Morse, inventor of the tele- 
graph, and Mergenthaler, inventor of the linotype ma- 
chine, were sons of clergymen. ‘The list is inexhaustible 
and the sons of clergymen come pretty close to the rank 
of top-notchers in every field of human progress.” 


A MINISTER’S GRANDSON. 


Careless Recommendations by Ministers. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

I would call attention to a custom followed by some 
ministers, without, I think, sufficient consideration of 
the risk of loss and harm involved. It is the giving of 
letters of introduction and recommendation to their pa- 
rishioners and others, solicitors of funds for various benevo- 
lent objects. 

Recently I received a call from a foreigner asking aid 
for the people of one of the countries which has suffered 
terribly from the war. He presented letters of recom- 
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mendation that contributions should be given to him 
signed by a number of ministers, several of them Uni- 
tarians well known and highly esteemed. wet 

While there could be no doubt of the worthiness of 
the object of the appeal, and therefore no recommendation 
of this was needed, nearly all the letters bore evidence 
that the writers had no direct knowledge of the solicitor 
whom they recommended. Most of them simply said 
that they had read his credentials, and on the strength 
of their knowledge of the signers advised responding to 
the appeal; but each of these relied evidently on others 
who had as little direct knowledge of the person recom- 
mended. ‘The solicitor, when asked for his original cre- 
dentials from those in his native land who knew him, 
presented a well-worn letter from some one in an obscure 
place, who he said was his bishop. 

He showed also a book containing a list of the names of 
a good many persons who had given him money. He 
said that it was his custom to deposit it in a bank, and it 
was drawn out by a minister unknown to me and I pre- 
sume to most of the signers of the letters of recommenda- 
tion. He said that he was not acting under the super- 
vision of any responsible organization either in this coun- 
try or in his native land. 

Solicitors should present evidence that they are acting 
under the direction of a committee or organization com- 
posed of well-known persons, with a capable and respon- 
sible treasurer to whom contributions should be sent. 

The minister should have great influence among the 
conscientious who wish to rely on his good judgment 
and who trust to his personal and direct knowledge of 
those whom he introduces or recommends. 

A long experience in connection with philanthropic 
work enabling me to become familiar not only with a 
large number of fraudulent appeals, but also with many 
worthy but unwisely conducted, leads me to call this 
matter to the attention of my brother ministers. 
WILLIAM I. NICHOLS. 


Does Labor Organization Make Bigger Business? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


The Kegister’s recent anti-collectivist contributions 
tempt me to try to raise a question which has been in my 
mind during a study of the history of my home town, 
Lowell, Mass., in the decades covered by the pastorates 
of your editor-emeritus and his predecessor, Dr. J. K. 
Seward. 

In the period 1870-1900 one of the stock subjects for 
self-congratulation in Lowell was the city’s freedom from 
labor troubles, the failure of unionism to get any firm 
foothold, the refusal (or the pathetic inability) of the 
masses to listen to “socialistic propaganda.” 

The submissiveness of labor, in brief, to the dictates of 
the employing class was almost universally held to be a 
communal asset. 

All the while, whether helped or hurt by this freedom 
from unionism, Lowell was gradually losing its relative 
importance in the textile world. Fall River, since the 
organization of the Mule Spinners’ Union in 1858 the most 
active centre of trade unionism in the American cotton 
industry, was steadily overhauling the older, better-estab- 
lished factory town on the Merrimack in yardage of cloth 
and in population. New Bedford, where the sturdy Brit- 
ish operatives have likewise actively enrolled themselves 
in unions, has in more recent years built up its remarkable 
fine-goods industry, dependent in considerable measure 
upon the skill and taste of its high-class employees, and — 
is now about neck and neck with Lowell in the contest 
for prestige and population. vie 
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There are several causes, I am aware, for the greater 
growth of these two cities of Southeastern Massachusetts,— 
their superior accessibility to sea-borne coal, their newer 
_ plants, their greater freedom from nepotism in the count- 
ing-room, even the more humid climate, especially favor- 
: able to fine spinning. Yet the query persists: If one factor 

in their success has not been that their business leaders, 

. to a greater extent than the Lowell manufacturers in 

those last three decades of the nineteenth century, got 

the valuable discipline that comes from able representa- 
tives of the working class who knew what their followers 
ought to have and who fought to get it for them. 

: If Lowell in those crucial years had had a more aggres- 
sive labor leadership, might not the capitalist leaders 
been keyed up thereby to bigger and better performance? 
Might they not have learned perforce the economy of 
high wages,—-the truth that no man in this complex web 
of society has a right to ‘‘run his own business’’ just as 
he pleases? 

FREDERICK W. COBURN. 


London Letter. 


MRS. PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY. 


The raids are very much the-topic of conversation just 
now. London is to be annihilated, so the Germans say, 
and rumor goes so far as to hint at a personal note of 
warning from the Kaiser to our king to absent himself! 
I have not met any one sufficiently credulous, even in 
these days, to believe it. Can it be possible that the 

impression of the German population,—fed on_ lies,— 
that London, if not already a heap of ruins, awaits, 
cowering, its certain end, finds credence with the nation’s 
head—also fed on lies? ‘The English people are taking 
the daylight raids in the same spirit in which they took 
the Zeppelin raids—lively interest, indignation, a wish 
to be on the spot, but beyond a rational desire to get under 
cover, mainly on account of our own shrapnel, no sign 
of general panic anywhere. 
The only apparent sign of panic that I have come 
across was in the nature of comedy, when the big hot- 
water geyser at our canteen blew up, for no particular 
reason, the day after the first big daylight raid. The 
passengers on the station platforms fled incontinently, 
| leaving their baggage to look after itself, the workmen 
| came down from the roof and made for the nearest tube, 
and some soldiers waiting at the barrier were out in the 
street before the echo of the report had died away, fol- 
lowed by the army of “ blue-bottles,” as the blue-overalled 
women are called who take the place of porters and 
_ train-cleaners. 

There was a raid in the early morning on a certain 
place on the east coast not long ago. Guns blazed and 
crackled, bombs fell bursting in all directions, creating a 
very inferno of din and confusion, houses fell into the 
street with a roar, and at the end of it all a very old lady 
coming out on a balcony in scanty night attire was heard 
to exclaim, with a worried air: ‘‘There! I’ve missed it 
again! I never can wake up in time!” ; 
A good deal of controversy has been aroused as to 
whether or not warnings should be given. The last ex- 
periment in the shape of warning was mistaken for the 
raid itself; the real thing never came off. Rockets 
were fired from all the fire-stations like minute-guns, but 

fore they can be recognized as such, a certain number 
‘minutes must elapse. I believe the interval was 
1 seconds. Before the third interval was arrived at, 
ple were either in the cellar or on the roof, and 
y part of a raid that wasn’t there were the enemy 
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aéroplanes. The policemen bicycled through the streets 
with placards before and behind, warning people to 
take cover, and one member of the force in the hurry of 
the moment had shouldered his sign wrong side out. He 
pursued his way unwittingly with ‘‘’Take cover”’ in front, 
“All clear”’ on his back! 

The day of potato famine is past. Allotments have 
risen to the occasion so successfully that for the present 
there is a glut in the market. We can all eat potatoes 
again without tweaks of conscience, but the enforced 
abstinence has taught us respect for a vegetable hitherto 
regarded with the mild contempt of familiarity. Pota- 
toes have gone up in the world. 

For the strivers after the unattainable, sugar has still 
first place. There is all the charm and uncertainty of 
true sport about its pursuit; here to-day and gone to- 
morrow. You may or you may not get any, and there 
is no clue to the probabilities. Lord Rhondda hopes to 
set the matter on a fair footing by issuing tickets to 
householders to be handed to their grocers, sugar to be 
supplied at the rate of a half-pound a head per week; 
but though that is the limit he warns us that amount 
may not always be forthcoming, whereupon the old 
injustice to the poorer householder will certainly be 
repeated. The supply will go to the best customer, 
and when the turns of the less important come they 
will be met with the old reply, ‘‘No sugar left.” It is 
very hard to be just in a world where injustice has so 
firm a root. 

All buns, cakes, pastry, and such like have become 
curiously uninteresting. In that respect Lord Devonport 
did his job thoroughly. They taste of absolutely nothing 
at all. A small matter with a big war raging, but it is of 
small matters I am writing. Where the public feel 
aggrieved is that with half—and that the most interest- 
ing—of the ingredients left out, the price is double. ‘The 
buns seem to be made of sawdust, a war circumstance 
we are all ready to put up with, but we don’t see why 
we should pay extra for it. Profiteering is causing a lot 
of unrest among all sections of society; why should not 
the humblest profiteer pay tax? 

The most serious inconvenience among the minor 
penalties of the war is the difficulty of getting about. 
It is all very well for the railway companies to say cheer- 
fully, “Stay at home.” Very few of the directors’ wives 
and families spend August, I fancy, in London; but 
workers will be breaking down right and left if they do 
not get change and relaxation for a short time every year. 
In spite of increased fares and crowded trains thousands 
during the last fortnight have been flocking out of London 
wheeling their own luggage or going without. No one, 


-by the way, is allowed more than a hundred pounds. 


‘They stand for hours packed fifteen or sixteen in carriages 
intended to hold ten, fighting for places, with children 
clinging to skirts—to the onlooker a hopeless mélée of 
humanity, wooden spades, tin pails, golliwogs, and, just 
lately, wet umbrellas. Those who, taking time by the 
forelock, have been holiday-making in July are in even 
worse plight. ‘They stand in disconsolate groups waiting 
for taxis that never come, or packed grumbling into 
‘““srowlers’’ brought back from the grave, as one might 
say, to a fresh lease of life. 

We have been spared flag-days of late; perhaps for 
the moment all the objectives have been used up. Dur- 
ing June one developed a habit of looking furtively about, 
approaching corners cautiously round which anything 
might be lurking, prepared for the worst, or marking the 
flag-seller from afar and crossing the street accordingly; 
but with the June orgy—lI believe there were only five 
non-flag days in the month of roses—the mania seems 
to have died down, doubtless for a time only, and once 
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more one can walk the streets calmly and unafraid. 
Matters became so desperate in June that I heard of 
one man in the city who wore the whole collection in 
his coat, pinning each new flag in as it was sold to him, 
until at last the display became so varied and gorgeous 
no one had the face to offer him any more. A desperate 
remedy! 

Among the many discoveries about women men are 
making just now is the astonishing fact that the weaker 
sex are just as keen on a good meal as they are themselves. 
The “bun luncheon” had become a proverb, the ac- 
knowledged habit of every woman worker. Men had an 
idea women lunched on a bun and a cup of coffee because 
they liked it. They scoffed, or the kindlier among them 
urged women individually and as a whole to give it up and 
eat a decent sort of luncheon, as they did themselves; 
but they never suggested raising the rate of women’s 
wages as a cure for the evil. Now that women’s wages 
have raised themselves, men are finding out that women 
too can enjoy a good luncheon of mutton-chop or steak, 
and pudding, and that the previous abstinence was not 
altogether from choice. This was never understood, 
because one of the first lessons women have to learn is to 
go without and look as if they like it. Among workers 
the bun luncheon is going out, and, although the new 
régime does not necessarily involve meat-eating, vege- 
tarianism is much more common than it was; and nourish- 
ing meals not cut down to the very minimum of expense 
are having their effect in bright eyes and clear complex- 
ions that were once supposed to be the monopoly of 
country air. 

Three years of war,—horrible, unprecedented,—and 
the temper of the British Empire remains unchanged; 
we are all just as determined on victory, complete and 
final, as we were three years ago, and the same dogged 
spirit is to be found in our allies, except, alas, in Russia. 
The tragedy of Russia casts its sinister shadow every- 
where. Russia, who entered into the conflict so uplifted, 
so sure it was a holy war, in so earnest a spirit of exalta- 
tion! Russia, who might have emerged purified, sancti- 
fied by the sufferings of centuries into a mighty world 
force! Has she thrown away all she had won? When 
Right wins, as assuredly it must, will she find herself once 
more at the foot of the ladder she was learning to climb, 
or is there still time for her to pull herself together and 
throw all her heart and weight into the cause she once 
espoused with such holy enthusiasm? 

We can hear the guns in London. The sound reaches 
us in the still night hours, hardly to be called a sound, 
just a throb, but quite unmistakable, and one knows the 
ambulance trains will be arriving at the stations by twos 
and threes. This means strenuous work at the canteen, 
where some of our workers do not get off duty before 
three or four o’clock in the morning. 

"Bus travelling may be very unpleasant at present, but 
it has its humors. Two women not long ago were dis- 
coursing in unsubdued tones, and the following fragment 
was overheard. It was on a day following an air raid. 
“Why don’t you put a bit of money into the post-office, 
as I’m doing?” 

“Me!” the other exclaimed indignantly. “Put money 
into the post-office, with all them bombs about! Not me! 
I'll have a bit of fun while I can!” 

I had a little adventure myself of the comic order. 
During the very hot weather when life inside a "bus was 
just bearable I found myself beside a heavily built young 
man in khaki. At the first stop he rose to get out, and his 
seat being nearer the door than my own I promptly 
ta into it. He then changed his mind and sat down 
again! 

Although flattened out, I laughed, and he laughed, and 
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the whole *bus laughed. Who could help it? But I 
could have wished it had happened on a cooler day. 

There is a wonderful sense of comradeship about. We 
talk to each other in "buses, trains, restaurants, in a 
manner utterly foreign to our usual peace-time habits. 
We all want to help—those of us at least who are neither 
profiteers nor conscientious objectors—with a feeling of 
being all in the-same boat. ‘The outside veneer of ex- — 
clusiveness is wearing thin; the need for it—and there is 
an inner and reasonable foundation for most of the rules 
of convention—is dying. It seems a petty instinct in 
the face of great issues. The man seated next you may 
be going to give his life for you and England before the 
week is out; perhaps a gold stripe on his arm is the 
passport to every one’s good-fellowship. The woman 
who has trodden on your toes getting in, and prodded 
you with a wet umbrella, may have given husband or son 
for the common weal, and be facing a life turned gray and 
colorless, with nerves braced only by the glory that 
surrounds the final sacrifice. We are all giving alike, 
that is the secret of it, none more, none less; a life laid 
down in the cause of Right weighs just the same in the 
eternal scales, be it of peer or peasant,—and what are 
petty conventions in face of that? 

In the mean time we are all waiting and longing for the 
moment when America will be felt on the field of action, 
when Germany, in spite of all protestation of indifference, 
will regret her want of foresight in defying the Stars and 
Stripes. We know, though are hardly supposed to, that 
we are already fighting shoulder to shoulder in France, 
but newspaper news is so filtered and at times misleading 
that the actual sight of American troops will do more to 
make the nation realize the practical effects of the alliance 
than any amount of leading articles. 

. WESTMINSTER, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Spiritual Life. 


I am sure that it is a duty for all of us to aim at a just 
appreciation of various points of view, and that we ought 
to try to understand others rather than to persuade 
them.—A. C. Benson. 


&* 


It often happens in life that some mighty help which 
we have held to come from below has, in reality, come from 
above. Who knows all the mysterious forms assumed 
by God?—Victor Hugo. . 

&* 


Whatever be the general aspect of the time, be its faith 
much or little, it is for us to make our own as broad and 
deep as possible. And the word is very near to us that 
we must obey, in order to attain to this. Faith comes of 
faithfulness— John W. Chadwick. 


* 


The private in the trenches may not understand the 
plan of the whole campaign. While he is hard pressed 
or even driven to temporary retreat he cannot see the 
whole sweep of victory of the advancing lines, but he is 
glad to know that at headquarters some one understands. . 
G. Sherwood Eddy. } 

* 


It is the natural instinct of our finer womanhood to be 
clever and hospitable and able, not seldom to hold their 
own in the world’s business as well as a man, or to sur- 
pass many men. But, as I think of the ever-growing 
tendency to be cumbered about many things, and note 
the multitudes of women so cumbered, I wonder how 
many of them are left of this nobler mind and purpose,— 
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maidens who will not give all their time to the world’s 
ways and fashions, or to light and frivolous reading and 
the charm of light conversation, or to running hither and 
yonder on vain and empty errands, but will have their 
time for listening to the diviner voice, the still, small 
voice, the whisper of the Holy Spirit of God.—Robert 
Collyer. 
5 


Our partial knowledge dies amid the 
Faith will be needed no 


Love never dies. 
revelations of perfect vision. 
more where we know as we are known. Hope fades in 
fruition. But love abides forever. It never fails. 
Death may cut off the interchange of words and acts of 
love, but its cold hand cannot touch that which is divine 
in origin, eternal in nature, and everlasting in duration.— 
Rev. F. B. Meyer. 


The Literary Landmarks of the Reformation. 


II. Tue Booxs THat sET MEN THINKING. 


CHARLES H. LYTTLE. 


Part Two. 


Like the gilded lordling of Pope’s “ Dunciad,” we have 
arrived in Venice at last,— 


“But chief her shrine where naked Venus keeps, 
And cupids ride,the lion of the deeps; 
Where, eased of fleets the Adriatic main 
Wafts the smooth eunuch and th’enamored swain.” 


Whom do we meet but our old friend Erasmus, at his 
accustomed task of writing memorable books! This 
time he has in hand the publication of the Greek New 
Testament in scholarly fashion, with all the advantages 
which his classic and patristic studies give him. You 
have often heard it said that the Protestant Reformation 
was, in theology, merely the transition from the authority 
of an infallible Church (to whose traditions pugnacious 
doctors would refer much as a cornered trust magnate 
summons his wiliest lawyer) to that of an infallible Bible. 
To make this valid, it was necessary to have a Protestant 
Bible instead of the Vulgate version. ‘This need Erasmus 
moved to supply, although he did not act wholly on this 
motive. A magnificent new edition of the New Testa- 
ment, authenticated by the imposing paraphernalia of 
erudite scholarship was, in his purpose, to be the means 
of recalling the savants of Europe from their frivolous 
devotion to more or less decent pagan authors; and of 
affording an irresistible impulse to the new watchword, 
“Back to Jesus, Paul, and apostolic teaching!”” In 1516 
the press of Froben in Basel gave the world this edition, 
and its influence has been incalculable; it forms, in fact, 
the basis of the “received text”’ of our present version. 
The learned of the monkish orders stormed at it, but 
Erasmus’ audacious and lucid Preface ranks with those 
of Calvin and De Thou and Sir Isaac Newton. Many 
are the errors of the text, but the acumen of the Preface 
compensates for all else. 
I wish I had time to tell you of a far better edition issued 
by Cardinal Ximenes of Toledo, with a hundred scholars’ 
collation of the Vatican MSS. and a half-million expended 
upon it. Ximenes, like Vincent de Paul and Charles 
_ Borromeo, was an admirable ecclesiastic whose austerity 

and disdain of the pomp of an archbishopric were so 
_ pronounced as to make the Pope qualmish and to cause 
to admonish Ximenes to “put on more style.”’ Eras- 
himself confessed that his edition was marred by 
g carelessness.’’ But certain conclusions drawn 
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in the Preface are worth indicating. The apostles, 
he pointed out, did not use classic Greek in their letters. 
They were even ‘“‘slangy.” Nor did they always quote 
the Old Testament correctly. Nor was Hebrews written 
by Paul. Thus New Testament criticism, with all its 
effluent results, began in earnest! Erasmus, indeed, 
placed himself full in the path of the Gadarene swine 
and came near being carried over the precipice by their 
fury; but he had bravely effected his purpose,—‘‘to 
restore a buried literature, and recall divines from their 
hairsplittings to a knowledge of the New ‘Testament. 
Though men decorate holy statues with gold and gems 
and adore Christ’s relics and garments, they neglect his 
Gospels—a living image of his holy mind.”’ 

My last few paragraphs will be spent upon two small 
works, wholly dissimilar and quite obscure, yet each 
colossal in its weight and moment for religious history. 
I think we need a recess from so many disputatious 
works,—Protestantism is not all protestation,—and so I 
open with reverence the precious pages of the dateless and 
authorless ‘German ‘Theology.’ This unpretentious 
treasury of the rarest religious inspiration may well have 
been the utterance of a pious woman,—some clear-visioned 
pure-hearted Monica, abiding in cloister or by hearth 
in the many-castled, many-citied Rhineland, researching 
the deep things of God amid a circle of Quaker-like friends. 
Or it may have been the midnight reverie of some humble 
teacher whom the angel of renunciation had set upon the 
pinnacle of life’s stately minster, to peer into Eternity’s 
guarded lore, or from the holy heights of humility to 
ponder the piteous supplication of the human heart. 
The book is simple, sincere, human; it needs no intro- 
duction, no encomium. It treats of the ancient incessant 
problem of self-purification, the divine discontent with 
our sordid evasions and concessions, and then of the 
divine harmony won by abasement, prayer, sorrow, and 
severe discipline with the Eternal Goodness. ‘I would 
fain be to the Eternal Goodness what his own hand is to a 
man,” exclaims the author. ‘As soon as a man turneth 
himself in spirit and with his whole heart and mind 
entereth into the nature of God, which is above all time, 
all that he ever lost is restored in a moment. And if a 
man were to do this a thousand times in each day, each 
time a real and fresh union would take place. And in 
this sweet and divine act standeth the truest and fullest 
union that may be in this present time. For he that hath 
attained thereto asketh nothing further, for he hath 
found the kingdom of heaven and eternal life on earth.” 
To Luther this little book was second only to the Bible, 
for he found in it, in his hour of darkest tribulation, ‘‘a 
certain truth’’—the truth indeed which made him a re- 
former. ‘‘We speak not of the articles of the Christian 
faith, . . . for they are common to every Christian man, 
. . . but we are speaking of a certain truth.” If you 
wish to trace this “certain truth,’—not esoteric at all, 
but translucently lovely and earnestly human,—you will 
read the opening paragraphs of Luther’s greatest treatise, 
“The Freedom of a Christian Man.’ And if you wish 
to embrace that anterior, universal religion which 
Christ incarnates, from which the papacy had swerved, 
toward which Protestantism re-oriented the Western 
world, and which is the everlasting Paraclete of earthly 
sin and sorrow, you have but to graft this little book upon 
your secret thought and will. 

The last of my selected books should be accompanied 
by a fairy-tale prologue—a fairy-tale which aptly illus- 
trates the credulity of the medizval mind and the flimsi- 
ness of papal pretensions. ‘The work itself is the first 
work of historical criticism in Europe,—and possesses the 
resounding title, ‘“Declamation against the Falsely 
Accepted ‘Donation of Constantine.’”” The “ Donation 
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of Constantine’? was a marvellous fabrication which the 
papacy had long used to support its claim to temporal 
sovereignty over the Holy Roman emperors and in fact 
the entire Western world; it was by virtue of this fiction 
that the Pope granted Philip II. of Spain most of North 
and South America, and had previously assigned Ireland 
to the rule of Henry II. The fairy-tale prologue narrates 
that in 335 A.D. the great Emperor Constantine was bap- 
tized by Pope Sylvester at Rome, and incidentally was 
cured of leprosy. The Pope proceeded to teach him the 
true Catholic faith (including the doctrine of the Trinity, 
only perfected in 451!). Out of gratitude for these 
favors, Constantine granted the Pope the use of the 
imperial insignia (including the tiara, not worn by the 
Byzantine emperors themselves till the seventh century!), 
and the Lateran palace was assigned the Holy See, to- 
gether with full sovereignty over Rome, Italy, and the 
Western regions. Finally the too-gracious Emperor trans- 
ferred his capital to Byzantium, leaving the Eternal City 
to the Eternal King! Now if your reason does not capit- 
ulate to this pretty story, it is plain you do not possess 
the medieval mind. At any rate, the precious fable was 
solemnly affirmed by the Pope, and incorporated in the 
immutable canon law. So far, so good, until 1439, when 
there appeared in Naples a very adroit, somewhat scep- 
tical scholar named Lorenzo Valla, a classicist and scientist 
of prodigious acuteness for those days. ‘The hedonism 
of Boccaccio’s Italy of the Renaissance had never had a 
better apologetic than Valla’s essay on ‘‘ Pleasure’; and 
he was credited with having ruined a famous shrine by 
proving that the supposed skull of a dragon was only 
that of a crocodile. With cool, critical method, he 
demonstrated, on occasion, that the long-venerated 
“Letter of Christ to Abgar of Edessa’”’ was a fraud and 
that Jerome’s Vulgate Latin had flaws. When called 
upon to recant these statements he quizzically remarked: 
“Mother Church does not know anything about the 
matter, but it seems wise to agree with Mother Church.” 
It will hardly surprise you to learn that at this time the 
Pope was, as usual, at odds with the King of Naples, who 
in the emergency commissioned Lorenzo to air his doubts 
respecting the authenticity of the ‘Donation of Con- 
stantine.”’ With the greatest gusto Lorenzo proceeded 
to do so, and accomplished results which set the world 
of Canon Law in an uproar. His ‘‘Declamation”’ was 
published in German by Ulrich von Hutten in 1517 and 
used by Luther later on, for it was not only the prototype 
of historical criticism, but a scathing invective against 
the political-intrigues of the popes in Italy. “Attend 
to your priestly office and do not set up a throne in the 
regions of night, thence to thunder forth and hurl the 
hissing lightnings against this and other nations. Your 
forgery of Constantine’s gift has become an excuse for 
the devastation of Italy. During the years of my life 
not one true and prudent steward has occupied the papal 


chair. [Scorching words those were, but ratified by 
facts!] ‘Take care lest you provoke us to more desperate 
measures!’’ I wish I could go on to tell you how Lorenzo 


wrote another remarkable essay urging scholars to collate 
the MSS. of the New ‘Testament—an essay digested by 
Erasmus before he undertook the version of the Greek 
New Testament I have already described. Lorenzo was 
a great critic, a great classicist and scientist, but there 
our eulogy ends. Not possessing an independent income, 
he could not be the hero he may have wished; that 
opportunity he was obliged to sell for a handful of 
guineas from the King of Naples, and the riband of a 
papal secretaryship to stick in his coat. 

“Could not Rome keep the keys?” runs the ironic 
taunt in Alfred Noyes’s ‘‘Drake.” Not, at least, the 
keys of the citadel of human thought! two hundred 
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years after the earliest of these five books was written, 
every pebble they dislodged had become an avalanche. 
Henry VIII. was confiscating church property, in accord 
with Marsilio’s teachings; Zwingli and Calvin and 
Cranmer were denying the hocus-pocus of transubstanti- 
ation, as Wiclif had urged; the apologetic even of Catho- 
lic theologians was based on New Testament proof-text, 
as Erasmus had predicted; and the fabric of papal 
pretensions to supra-imperial jurisdiction was sadly 
dilapidated, as Lorenzo Valla had foreseen. When in 
1527 the German mercenaries of Charles V., with Ulrich 
von Hutten’s battle-songs on their lips, sacked the 
Eternal City for three days, manhandled cardinals, 
murdered bishops, besieged the Pope in St. Angelo, cast 
dice on the high altar of St. Peter’s, the world shuddered 
at the sorry plight of the one Holy Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church. Unity and catholicity were gone forever, 
as holiness and apostolicity had long since vanished. 
The forces of sincerity and progress were in the ascend- 
ant, and, as Erasmus observed of the image-breakers 
at Basel, “‘not a saint nor a martyr stirred a finger to 
avenge themselves.” Surely the ecclesiastical cronies 
of the good old times of Alexander VI. and Leo X. (the 
peerless poisoner and incomparable banqueter) must 
have had grave doubts about the future of religion! To 
them it meant:— 
“Religion, blushing, veils her sacred fires, 

And, unawares, Morality expires! 

Lo, thy dread empire, Chaos, is restored; 

Light dies before thy uncreating word! 

Thy hand, great Anarch, lets the curtain fall, 

And universal darkness covers all!” 
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Our Love to Europe. 


Out of the hate of war let us distil love! Love for 
England, that miraculous little island with the empire 
upon which the sun never sets; those widespread colonies 
in which one-quarter of the human race are knit together 
by the almost invisible line of a few gray hulls and a few 
tracks of smoke across the pathless seas, an invincible 
combination of liberty and loyalty: Canada, daughter in 
her mother’s house, but mistress in her own; Australia 
and New Zealand, radical sophomoric children ruled by 
thoughts of immense kindliness for the conservative old 
mother across the seas;.India, pouring out its wealth 
and its men for the love of its conqueror; South Africa, 
whom a taste of British magic has turned from foe into 
a dear child; even Ireland, that most has suffered from 
England’s sins, even Ireland, almost willing in the wonder 
of the hour to forget the past and take her liberty as a child 
also and forgive,—England, whose secret is written in 
the epitaph Henry Lawrence dictated on his death-bed: 
‘Here lies Henry Lawrence, who tried to do his duty. 
May the Lord have mercy on his soul.”’ 

Love for France, who forty-seven years ago Renan said 
was dying, having seen nearly two million of her sons 
forced to serve the foreigner, who was groaning under an 
indemnity of a thousand million of dollars, who was 
mourning the loss and wounding of three hundred thou- 
sand of her boys in battle, who was in the throes of civil 
war so that the retiring enemy could look down from 
the suburbs of Paris and see Frenchman killing French- 
man there; it is this France we love, for she did not die, 
but out of the stockings of the poor paid her debt most 
miraculously, and bred a new generation of boys with 
the keenest brains in Europe; it is this France of — 
Pasteur and Victor Hugo which has been as a flame in 
the night to all Europe in 1915. Her secret wo 
Glory, as England’s is Duty. Verily she hath her 
to-day! Units eae 
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Love to Holy Mother Russia. May she find her soul in 

__ peace, as we found ours at length in our day of resolution 
_ and reconstruction! How hard her day is we too know. 

Love to the women of Belgium, keeping the smile upon 
their faces in the day of unspeakable distress, keeping 
the flowers on the table in the days of ruins and of the 
awful mud of war, keeping the courage in the souls of 
their men by their steadfast faith in God and in their 
final liberation! It was true, ‘the bravest of the Galli 
are the Belge.” 

Love to Germany. Beethoven opened her soul to us 
before Bismarck came and froze the people with his stare, 
and chilled them and drilled them and marched them 
into his iron tomb and closed them in with his iron key. 
We love her too, and believe also in her final liberation. 

Has a nation ever loved a nation before? It is not so 
written in the history of diplomacy. We care not. We 
love. you, ye nations of Europe. Our hearts are sore for 
thee, our sister Germany, in thy day of darkness. Our 
hearts are glad to stand beside you, ye allied nations, in 
your hour of brightness and suffering and glory !—/. Edgar 
Park, in the Congregationalist. 


Che Pulpit. 


As His Custom Was: A Sermon for These Times. 


REV. ROBERT P. DOREMUS. 


He came to- Nazareth, where he had been brought up: and 
he entered, as his custom was, into the synagogue on the sabbath 
day.—LUKE iv.16. 


In this brief mention in the Gospel according to Luke of 

a home-coming, and the observance of a settled habit of 

manhood among the childhood associations where it had 

been formed, we are able to see one of the roots of a life. 

Every strong personality has its roots, visible or invisible, 

its sources of strength and value in its past. By their 

fruits ye shall know them, these roots of life in vanished 

years. ‘The tree of a noble manhood planted by the rivers 

of water, bringing forth its fruit in its season, roots into 

the distant, the remote; and the rivers of water that 

nourish its life draw from the springs of the yesterdays, 
the springs that rise at life’s beginnings. 

_ Such a custom as this of Jesus’ life here described can, 

it is true, be formed in adult life, ought to be formed then 

if it has not been formed earlier; but it is formed with 

greater difficulty and less naturalness, and perhaps with 

something missing from its value. Such a custom has 

its maximum of power when it traces back to the Naza- 

_ reths where we were brought up, and to the homes where 

we were reared; when it commences with the dedication 

of the child in the temple,—or goes back farther even than 

that, to the dedicated parents and. the custom of their life 
to the religious habit of the generations. 

From the dedication of the child by its parents, with 
the dawning of mind and the awakening of heart, with 
the ing of the age of questioning and answer, into 
young manhood and womanhood, increasing stature and 
wisdom, growing favor with God and man, the process 
moves, till the religious spirit is attained and the habits 
of religiousness formed. ‘To Nazareth, where he had 
been brought up,’ “as his custom was,’’—pregnant 
es, full of suggestion. They tell the story of a life 
: grounded in childhood. Our imagination runs back 


of the law and the prophets from the ancient 
, the sonorous words of the liturgy, the dignity, the 
[ a worthy and impressive past, racial and religious 
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Nazareth days,—the solemn Hebrew service, the 
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loyalties, solemn chords of feeling. ‘There would be also 


the more intimate, personal, human side,—the prepara- 
tions for the Sabbath, in which each member of the 
family had a shate; the sunshine of Sabbath mornings; 
Joseph and Mary, and the brothers and sisters,—the 
solemnities somehow inwoven with human and tender 
elements, notwithstanding the severity and legalism with 
which the Jewish Sabbath had unfortunately become 
entangled. 

_ Never a Sabbath in his later life but this boy will see 
in his memories and associations of the day Joseph’s 
stalwart form and rugged countenance, Mary’s sweet 
face, feel in retrospect perhaps the pressure of his mother’s 
hands on the way to service. The Sabbath leisure and 
peace will have for him always a flavor of domesticity 
and home affections, and will somehow-mingle for him 
the human and the divine, idealize his affections, and 
humanize his worship. The home sense, the family 
sense, the neighbor sense, the community sense, will be 
part of his Sabbath memory and association, all touched 
with the Sabbath seriousness, inbreathed with the con- 
sciousness of God. The synagogue worship will be a sac- 
rament of the family and community life, touching them 
with dignity, solemnity, the sense of duty. 

Out of these impressions and associations something 
fundamental, vital, will remain for his years of manhood. 
Because of this connection of the divine and the human 
the synagogue will always have for him a charm and a 
power quite distinct from what is taught there. The 
common worship will always have for him genuine life 
values. He will indeed seek the solitude of the moun- 
tains for his reveries and his prayers, his times of spiritual 
preparation for great crises. He will enter into the closet 
for his silent struggles with self and for his outreach to 
God. He will gather informally with his friends and with 
the multitudes, in the open, by the seaside, on the roads, 
for the direct, unfettered word of a man to men; and yet 
the old custom of the common prayer will call; will con- 
tinue to exert its pressure on him, to have spi1itual values 
for him. He will never get beyond it or outlive it, how- 
ever far his mind may have travelled, however much 
his thought may have changed from the beliefs of his 
childhood. Still the Sabbath morning will find him in 
the synagogue in his accustomed place among the old 
associations. 

Now that he has come to young manhood he is no 
longer merely a receiver, but a giver. His religious op- 
portunities have become transformed into religious re- 
sponsibilities. Where he used to sit as a boy a silent 
listener to the words of his elders, now he is himself a 
sharer in the service. He stands up to read from the 
ancient book, and to speak his message. Where he used 
to drink in all unconsciously from the wells of inspira- 
tion he has become himself a source of living inspirations. 
He, the child of the synagogue, is bringing to the syna- 
gogue new light. He is a pillar of the temple. And 
looking down the ages we see growing out of this spirit and 
influence freer and truer groups, communities of Chris- 
tians, the Christian churches. Yes, we are here this 
morning in part because a little Jewish lad went with his 
parents to the synagogue in Nazareth village Sabbath 
mornings nearly two thousand years ago, and there 
formed and fixed habits of worship, common prayer, 
there built into his life, into the fibre of his being, the 
religious spirit. 

Our own faith is not wholly the faith of that synagogue 
group. Our outlook upon life, our forms of worship, are 
certainly very different from those familiar to Joseph 
and Mary. Yet those: ancient pieties and reverences 
have their place in our pieties, in our reverences, and 
because they were, we are. If we want the life of our 
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churches to go on; if we want our young men and women, 
when they have reached the years of manhood and wom- 
anhood, to be ready to give of their enthusiasms and 
ideals and efforts to the church we love, to make of their 
religious opportunities responsibilities, promise, prophecy; 
if beyond the church that is we desire the truer and the 
nobler and stronger church that is to be, the church 


which they shall create,—then we must form and fix in - 


the children and young people to-day the life habit of 
the church, intertwine it with their affections and asso- 
ciations. 

In the church habit and associations, the divine and 
the human, the infinite and the finite, meet and blend. 
The churches indeed teach truth, each church in its own 
voice and with its own conception of truth. ‘The churches 
worship God, each with its own thought of God and in 
its own way. ‘The truth side of religion, the worship side 
of religion, are not to be underestimated. Yet these are 
not the whole of the church experience. ‘The church is 
the sacrament of human life. It touches intimately our 
human existence at many points. At birth it speaks 
its woid of consecration as the parents dedicate the child 
to the good life. At marriage it hears the mutual vows 
and gives its blessing. It speaks in times of sorrow its 
word of comfort and hope. It enters into all these expe- 
riences of our existence with its message, and knits them 
up indissolubly with itself. It enters not only into these 
great moments, but into the common existence. The 
memories of the church life are laden with tender human 
memories. ‘They have their father and mother side, their 
brother and sister and their friend and neighbor and 
community side. With the intimacies of life are woven 
faith and worship. Who shall untwine or separate in 
your memories of your church, you who have shared its 
life and grown up in it, the strands of the human and the 
divine, the religious and the secular? ‘These walls are 
bright for you with the light of human faces. ‘The tones 
of familiar human voices are a great part of its music. 
“Let us go into the house of the Lord together.” ‘For 
vee and companions’ sake I will say, Peace be within 
thee!’ 

This human side has in greater or less degree been 
present always in the church experience. Our Puritan 
forefathers would perhaps not have admitted the fact. 
Religion for them wore a harsher and more forbidding 
aspect. The worship of God had in it little place for 
the appreciation of the human. ‘There was a vast chasm 
between God and man. ‘The church was too often re- 
pressive. Its services were too often irksome. It made 
of worship an onerous task. ‘There was far too much 
sternness and rigor, far too little naturalness and joy. 
That human affection could be part of God-love, that the 
smiles on human faces, the gladness in human voices, 
the neighbor greeting and warm friendly hand clasp at 
church could be regarded as an essential part of the ritual 
of religion, would certainly never have occurred to them. 
It is true, the human side was not quite eliminated. It 
could not be. Inevitably for them, too, the church was 
always in a measure a sacrament of the family and the 
community life. The human and the divine could not 
be kept from permeating each other even in the strictest 
congregation. Our forefathers received unconsciously 
and incidentally some of the human values that we frankly 
recognize as a part of the church experience. Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, in “The Peabody Pew,” brings out this 
humanly religious, religiously human aspect of the church 
life, the church associations knitting into the fabric of 
human affections and joys, touching them with conse- 
cration, and receiving from them the warmth of human 
hearts. 

In Coleridge’s ‘The Rime of the Ancient Mariner,” 
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as the ship sails out of the home harbor, the kirk is one 
of the last objects that the voyager sees; and as he re- 
turns from his far journey, and his discovery, through 
experience, of the value of love, the kirk steeple again 
greets him. For him human love and divine love blend in 
one. ‘The spirit of cynicism speaks in Tennyson’s ‘‘’The 
Two Voices,” but is completely silenced by the voice of 
faith and hope. ‘These are triumphant as he looks from 
his window on Sunday morning at the church-goers. 

Not the teaching of truth alone, nor precepts for con- 
duct, not worship by itself, but these elements and the 
association with our human affections, fellowships, and 
joys, constitute the value and power of the church as an in- 
stitution. The sunlight falling on the church-going proces- 
sion, streaming through the windows on the familiar faces, 
falling afterward upon the home circles gathered round 
the several family boards, is symbol of the light of the 
Eternal entering into our human affection and happiness. 

The so-called secular and human brought into the in- 
fluence of the church are inevitably somewhat touched 
by the church, penetrated by the ideal. The plane of 
home life, neighbor life, community life is inevitably 
lifted. It is not the distinct memory of sermons heard 
or rituals repeated that is the chief gift of the church 
fellowship; it is the unconscious gains, the hallowing of 
affections:and joys, the subtle fusing of the common life 
with the invisible. 

Here, then, is one great reason why we cannot spare the 
church and its influence. We may gain physical, even 
moral and spiritual refreshment from nature, from the 
great out-of-doors. We may get truth from the books 
we read by our own fireside. What can take the place 
or perform the service of the togetherness of the church 
fellowship, the common worship, the family pew? ‘These 
have something all their own to give us, something that 
cannot be received by the chance hearer, the man or 
woman who drops in occasionally to listen, for this 
comes of life habit, and is grown into the very tissue of 
life. 

The church of to-day, the church of the modern spirit, 
offers greater possibilities, greater human values than the 
church of the past could offer. The hard and harsh, the 
forbidding and repressive aspects of religion vanish. We 
cease to regard religious worship as necessarily a thing of 
physical and spiritual discomforts. The unnaturalness 
and sombreness pass out of it. ‘There is a changing view 
of the church and its relation to human life. An inter- 
pretation of religion as natural receives increasing em- 
phasis. God draws nearer in our thought and enters into 
our common life. We have a frank recognition of the 
divine in the human and the religious in the secular. We 
no longer conceive a gulf between God and our daily 
affections and joys. God is with men and shares their 
happiness. Indeed, we feel to-day that there is something 
lacking in our religion if we do not make it happy. The 
social life of the church, once wholly unknown, then 
frowned on, then tolerated grudgingly, is now seen to be 
a real and vital part of the church life, and is heartily 
welcomed. It enters into our very play, into our laughter 
and joyousness. . 

Thus the church infuses amusements with religiousness, 
even as the home does that welcomes relaxations as 
wholesome and right, and beautifies them with ideals and 
restraints. 

The social life of the church, the secular activities and 
relaxations of the church fellowship, have added in- 
finitely to its value and power. On the one hand, religion 


becomes warm, human, natural, joyous; on the other 
hand, the secular is touched with spirituality, made 
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religious, fused with the sense of duty, with reverence 
for God, for self, for fellow-men. It is easy to feel 
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home in the church, feel that the church is sponsor and 
ally of all our normal life. 

The contact of the church with the individual on many 
sides of his life is necessary if the church is to retain its 
hold on the present and coming generations. Men and 
women will no longer go to church from fear and few of 
them from a mere sense of duty. They can be led to go 
through love, through association, through a sense of 
value to life. ‘The church as a home, with the freedom 
and naturalness of a home, meeting, inspiring, sancti- 
fying every normal side of human nature, will control our 
affection, and draw our feet and the feet of the new 
generations. - 

We must not forget, of course, that the church, however 
hospitable it may rightly become to the secular, is never 
merely secular. Primarily it is religious. Primarily it 
finds its sources of power in its hours of worship, com- 
munion, and of thought upon the high levels. If we 
approach the church merely from its social side, stop 
there, make that our sole or chief interest, we miss its 
greatest gifts. Nothing can take the place of the shared 
inspiration, the common prayer, the single thought. 
Something is here that we can find nowhere else. 

Let the church grow into you, grow up with you, inter- 
twine itself with your affections, your tenderest ties, your 
laughter, your tears, knit itself up with your heart. Then, 
as it reaches every part of your life, and thus idealizes 
your loves, tempers your enjoyments with inner restraints, 
deepens your joys, and comforts your sorrows, you will 
acknowledge its power to help you, and, through you, to 
help others, to build your life and your share in the life 
of the world. ‘As his custom was.’’ As-our custom is. 
So may it ever be! Amen! 

KENNEBUNK, ME. 


for freedom and Dumanity. 
The Glory of the Imperfect. 


The earth is changed as clay under the seal and all 
things stand forth as a garment of God.—/ ob xxxviti. 


Creation’s Lord, we give Thee thanks 
That this Thy world is incomplete; 
That battle calls our marshalled ranks, 

That work awaits our hands and feet; 


That Thou hast not yet finished man, 
That we are in the making still,— 
As friends who share the Maker’s plan, 

As sons who know the Father’s will. 


Beyond the present sin and shame, 
Wrong’s bitter, cruel, scorching blight, 
We see the beckoning vision flame, 
The blessed kingdom of the Right. 


What though the kingdom long delay, 
And still with haughty foes must cope? 
It gives us that for which to pray, 
A field for toil and faith and hope. 


Since what we choose is what we are, 
And what we love we yet shall be, 
The goal may ever shine afar,— 
The will to win it makes us free. Amen. 
—William DeWitt Hyde. 


The imperfect thing—the one thing of genuine interest 
in all the world—¢gets its right to be respected only through 
its connection with the totality of things. . . . You should 
respect yourself as a part of all, and not as of independent 
worth. To call this wide world our own larger self is 
1ot too extravagant an expression. But if we are to 
int it so, then we must count the particular thing which 
are capable of doing as merely our special contribution 
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to the great self. And we must understarid that many 
are making similar contributions. . . . When you have 
come to that point, when you have seen in the imperfect 
a portion, an aspect, of the total, perfect divine life, 
then I am not afraid life will be uninteresting. . . . You 
can count with confidence on a life which shall be vastly 
more interesting . . . if you have once acquired the art 
of penetrating into the imperfect, and finding in limited, 
finite life the infinite life. “To apprehend thus, draws 
us a profit from all things we see.”—George H. Palmer. 


Not that I have already attained, or am already made 
perfect: but I press on, if so be that I may lay hold on 
that for which also I was laid hold on by Christ Jesus. 
Brethren, I count not myself yet to have laid hold: but 
one thing I do, forgetting the things which are behind, 
and stretching forward to the things which are before, I 
press on toward the goal unto the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus. Let us therefore, as many as 
are perfect, be thus minded: and if in anything ye are 
otherwise minded, this also shall God reveal unto you: 
only, whereunto we have attained, by that same rule let 
us walk.—Philippians iii. 12-16. 


PRAYER. 


God of all life, who dost see the future beyond our human 
knowledge, grant unto us the spirit of renewed consecra- 
tion. May we in vision see the new heaven and the new 
earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. We thank Thee 
for its open gates to the east, the west, the north, and the 
south, and for that voice which assures us that they shall 
bring the glory and the honor of the nations into it. 
Give us faith to see that in this earth the new times shall 
come when strife shall cease, and may we bring nearer 
that new time by our devotion to Thy will. Save us from 
doubt of the future and from fear of the things that change. 
May we run with patience the race that is set before us. 
May our hearts trust in Thee without faltering and may 
we be worthy of the reward of faithful souls. Amen. 


Noblesse Oblige. 


In the Middle Ages the king gave certain lands to 
certain men,—strong, natural leaders. They in turn 
swore fealty to the king and also promised to protect the 
lands and people committed to their care. Recognizing 
the responsibility of privilege they returned service and 
loyalty for values received. 

We in even a more real sense have received certain 
values for which we are indebted to God and to hu- 
manity. The two greatest of these are the privileges of 
belonging to a civic democracy, our country, and toa 
religious democracy, our church. The responsibility of 
privilege is therefore ours. Only as we feel and meet 
that responsibility loyally and gladly can we continue in 
possession of these values. We should solemnly promise 
to protect and support the visible government of our 
country and the invisible though even greater govern- 
ment of our free faith. Values have been given to us. 
Service must be returned by us: not lip-service or abstract 
admiration, but the very real service of the heart, the 
mind, the hands, and the substance. 

We are capable of such service. Whenever we fail, it 
is through non-recognition of the responsibility of privi- 
lege. But,—‘‘those that have eyes let them see,’’ those 
that have brains let them recognize, those that have hearts 
let them respond! Recognition of one’s debt to God 
and humanity is the beginning of happiness. The meeting 
of that debt by service is wisdom.—Maxwell Savage. 
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Literature. 
Te ENGLISH-SPEAKING PEOPLES. By 
George Louis Beer. New York: The Mac- 


millan Co. $1.50.—This is one of the most 
illuminating books concerning the issues in- 
volved in the great war which has come to 
the reviewer’s attention. Although it owes 
its immediate inspiration to the present crisis, 
it gives no evidence of hurried preparation, 
but maintains the high standard of scholarship 
established by the author in his earlier con- 
tributions to historical literature. Its style 
is lucid and clear, and the notes at the end 
enable one to verify the statements of fact 
upon which the author’s conclusions are 
based. It discusses fearlessly and frankly 
the timely question of a closer relationship 
between the English-speaking peoples. Some 
of the chapters have been published previously 
in various periodicals and are familiar to 
readers of The Forum, The New Republic, etc. 
According to Mr. Beer the war has demon- 
strated that ‘‘the existing system of inter- 
national relations is out of harmony with the 
fundamental facts of modern life.’ It is 
international anarchy tempered by a system 
of international alliances. ‘‘So long as the 
community of states remains unorganized, 
‘the will to war’ of one of its members will 
always be able to thwart the pacific purposes 
of the majority.’”’ At present, the greatest 
obstacle to such organization is the sov- 
ereignty of the state, something entirely at 
variance with the recognized interdependence 
of nations. It is true of the state, as of the 
individual citizen, that it ‘‘cannot secure in- 
dependence and liberty in isolation, but only 
by co-operation with its fellows.” It is only 
through the closer association of states whose 
people are nearest akin that the author sees 
any possibility of an emergence ‘‘from the 
darkness of international anarchy into the full 
sunlight of a world-wide system of order and 
justice.” England’s unwillingness, together 
with that of the United States, to assume the 
responsibility for the maintenance of peace 
in Europe makes both alike, according to Mr. 
Beer, negatively responsible for the present 
cataclysm. ‘The principle of abstention from 
interference in European affairs, and its cor- 
ollary, the Monroe Doctrine, have kept us 


out of Old World struggles, but also they 


have deprived us of any effective influence 
upon European affairs. In advocating a more 
cordial relationship with other nations, and 
especially with Great Britain, the author 
quotes these significant words from a letter 
written by Thomas Jefferson to James 
Monroe, October 24, 1823: ‘‘Great Britain is 
the nation which can do us the most harm of 
any one, or all, on earth; and with her on 
our side we need not fear the whole world. 
With her, then, we should the most sedulously 
cherish a cordial friendship; and nothing would 
tend more to knit our affections than to be fight- 
ing once more, side by side, in the same cause.” 
This day hath this scripture been fulfilled in 
our ears. In a significant chapter Mr. Beer 
shows how for more than a decade before the 
outbreak of the war British foreign policy 
was shaped largely by the German menace 
and by the consciousness that, while her ob- 
jects were often identical with ours, she could 
count upon us only for moral suasion. He 
ventures the opinion that if three years ago 
England and the United States had entered 
into an alliance for the defence of. Anglo- 
Saxon interests, it would have given Germany 
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pause and so prevented the war. He adds: 
“A reconstruction of what the past might 
have been, had the United States been willing 
to assume obligations for the welfare of the 
world, is not a futile pastime, but is a valua- 
ble object-lesson for the future.’ The au- 
thor’s conclusion can be best stated in his 
own words: “‘The war has given the death- 
blow to America’s cherished policy of isola- 
tion.”” ‘Upon the defeat of Germany de- 
pends the future of liberalism throughout the 
entire world.” ‘An alliance of the United 
States with the British Commonwealth on 
clearly defined terms of unquestionable ex- 
plicitness, made in the dpen light of day, so 
that those planning aggression could realize 
clearly the formidable obstacle in their path, 
would effectively, though not absolutely, se- 
cure the general peace of the future world.” 
Upon such an alliance of English-speaking 
peoples will depend “‘the future freedom of 
Latin America from European domination, the 
independence and integrity of China, the ra- 
pidity with which self-government will be es- 
tablished in India,”’ and the effectiveness of 
any “league of nations that may be formed 
after the war.’’ Such conclusions, emanating 
from such a source, are worthy of serious con- 
sideration by every thoughtful American 
citizen. 


FaitH, War, AND Po.icy. By Gilbert 
Murray. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 1917. $1.25 net.—This little volume 
traces the evolution, since Aug. 1, 1914, of the 
thought and feeling of ‘‘a fairly representative 
English Liberal, standing just outside the 
circle of official politics.’ It is a record of 
change, of course, but the most remarkable 
thing the book shows is the insight of the 
author which enabled him with great accuracy 
to predict the spiritual gain and loss to the 
English people in the three years of conflict. 
All his life an advocate of peace, he confesses. 
that there is none of his work into which he has 
put more intense feeling than into his trans- 
lation of Euripides’ Trojan Women, the first 
great denunciation of war in European liter- 
ature. Yet he considers his country’s par- 
ticipation in the war to be right, and her 
moral salvation in the present crisis to de- 
pend upon steadfast loyalty to the ideals 
which, combined with a perception of her 
true interest, brought her into the conflict. 
The address on ‘America and the War,”’ 
given in August, 1916, makes clear how hard 
it was for Englishmen to understand Amer- 
ica’s aloofness and apparent indifference, our 
willingness to stand apart from a struggle in 
which issues of vital importance to us were 
being decided by others. Yet he clearly 
recognizes the reasons for our extreme reluc- 
tance. The three addresses on Ireland set 
forth the situation and its difficulties in a 
very luminous way. Though the author is 
by profession a Greek scholar, he is a psychol- 
ogist of the first order, who knows well the 
ways of the human heart. ‘‘You face the 
beginning of war with intense feeling. You 
feel the casualties, you feel the pain of the 
wounded, you feel the horror of what your 
friends have to do, as well as what they have 
to suffer. You feel also the uplifting emo- 
tion of sacrifice for a great cause. But you 
cannot possibly go on feeling like that,” not 
because you are bad, but because emotion is 
expensive, and those who continually indulge 
in it break down. The apparent callous- 
ness is a protective device of nature, without 
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which we might become unable to endure the 
terrible and long-continued crisis. The last 
two pages are heartening. They point out 
that while suffering is evil, the wish to cause 
it is incaleulably worse. This frightful war 
is not the wish and never has been the wish 
of any man, high or low, in any country, 
much less of any people. ‘‘Not the great 
criminals and semi-maniacs in Germany and 
Austria who brought it about; not even they 
wished for this. What they wished was 
wicked enough, heaven help them; when 
they dreamed of their triumphal march on 
Paris and the rest of the frischer froehlicher 
Krieg, the fresh and joyous war. But they 
never wished for this that has come. They 
thought it would be quite different.’ “It is 
all a thing that has happened... . It is more 
a calamity to pity than a crime to curse.” 
Let us, then, keep our faith in human nature, 
in human society, and in a better future. 
We shall do well to heed his admonition not 
to confuse war with hatred. The war will 
make us all better or worse. Which it shall 
be depends upon our attitude. If we keep 
our hearts unspoiled and unsullied by hatred 
we may, as Prof. Murray says, be uplifted by 
a new spiritual strength and win from the war, 
as from some great Aristotelian tragedy, a 
“purification wrought by pity and fear.” 


War ADDRESSES, 1915-1917. By Henry 
Cabot Lodge. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $2.50.—Mr. Lodge has been so 
long in public life, and has taken such high 
place in the councils of the nation, that what 
he says must needs command attention. 
These speeches of his make part of the 
record of one of the most momentous periods 
of the world’s history. It is scarcely worth 
while, however, to try to appraise them at 
their true worth now. Historians of the 
future will deal with them, as they will study 
with scrupulous care all the words of all the 
actors in this great drama. If these addresses 
do not appear to throw much light upon the 
huge problems with which we are immediately 
confronted, we have to remember that no 
one has yet succeeded in illuminating them 
to any great extent. They give us the views 
of one of the best trained and most intelligent 
men we have, but a believer in Divine 
Providence is likely to rise from perusal 
of them with new thankfulness for the faith 
that is in him. Our human wisdom, at its 
highest and best, seems so inadequate to 
find a course through the night and storm 
that have come upon us, what hope have we 
unless there is a Providence ‘‘that shapes 
our ends, rough-hew them how we will.” 


THE RELIGIONS OF THE WorRLD. By 
George A. Barton. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press. 1917. $1.50 net.—This 
text-book for college classes in the compara- 
tive study of the leading religions of the 
world bears the marks of the authorship of 
an experienced teacher. About twenty pages 
are devoted to each of the following subjects: 
The Religions of Primitive Peoples, of Bab- 
ylonia, Assyria, and Egypt, of the Ancient 
Hebrews, Judaism, Mohammedanism, Zo- 
roastrianism, Religion of the Vedas, Hindu-— 


ism, the Helizions of China and Japan, — 
Rome, and Christianity. At 
the end of each chapter two sets of refer- £ 
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ences for reading are given, one for pu 
who can give considerable time to the 
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ject, the other for those whose time is more 
limited or whose library facilities are meagre. 
In the appendix is an excellent bibliography 
for the use of the teacher, also a list of topics 
for further study, class-room discussion, or 
assigned papers, and an outline of a book to 
be written by the student himself. This book 
is not, and does not pretend to be, an inter- 
pretation. No attempt is made to give the 
feeling or spirit of any of the religions treated. 
It is simply an up-to-date, judicious survey 
meant to serve as a guide to the student in 
his real study of the subject, and is admirably 
adapted to its purpose. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A REBEL REEFER. By 
James Morris Morgan. Boston: Houghton 
Miffin Company. $4.—For all lovers of 
good reading Mr. Morgan’s book will have 
the charm and fascination of a genuine 
“find.” Written in racy, vigorous English, 
with a seasoning of humor, pungent, but 
never unkind, the volume, from cover to 
cover, is a fascinating story of adventure, all 
the more absorbing because it is true. The 
author is a modern soldier of fortune who 
into the compass of seventy years has man- 
aged to crowd enough exciting incidents to 
fill a hundred ordinary lives. To few men 
now living has been given the possession of 
such a store of remarkable memories, and if 
upon them rests something of the kindly 
glamour of the past, if the author is inclined 
occasionally to heighten the effect of his 
story by overstepping the limits of the strict 
truth, who shall blame him? With little effort 
at resistance, the reader follows gladly 
while he tells of cities and men, as well as 
a host of dramatic experiences by land and 
sea. Truly, a notable addition to the season’s 
literature. 


THe Frac: A Patriotic Srory. By 
Homer Greene. Philadelphia: Geo. W. Jacobs 
& Co.—The publishers say truly of this book 
that ‘‘patriotism and courageous manhood 
are the ideals inculcated by this absorbing 
story of duty and sacrifice.’ In a fierce 
snowball conflict waged between two rival 
factions of school-boys, Butler, the leader of 
the Hilltops, in the fury and rage of the bat- 
tle, desecrates the American flag, hardly real- 
izing in his excitement what he does. The 
story relates how great the punishment, in 
many ways, that follows, and how at last 
Butler redeems his reputation by his bravery 
and devotion in fighting for the Allies. The 
vivid description of trench life and fighting 
in France seems to be written by an eye- 
witness. The story is not only calculated to 
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influence boys for good, but is also one in 
which all boy readers will be intensely inter- 
ested. 


BROTHERS IN ARMs. By E. Alexander 
Powell. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 5o0cents.—Mr. Powell has done much 
in various ways to acquaint Americans with 
the spirit of France and to awaken us to a 
realization of the duties and privileges of- 
fered us in this alliance. This little book is 
a desirable addition to the number of small 
books recently issued by these publishers as 
contributions to war history and records of 
patriotic endeavors. Mr. Powell describes 
here the coming of the French commission- 
ers, sailing up the Potomac to Washington, 
through reminders of Virginia’s romantic 
past, to the welcome of a great nation’s cap- 
ital. He draws an eloquent pen-picture of 
Joffre, and then proceeds to utter a won- 
derfully effective appeal to the American 
people to give themselves in the great cause 
and to stand by the Government “‘to the last 
cent in our purses and the last breath in our 
bodies.”” It is a book to be taken to heart. 


THe Lirtte Days. By Frances Gill. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50. 
Emily says she likes this best of all her poetry- 
books. Emily is only nine and she has eight 
of them, so she ought ‘to know. She likes 
the pretty colored cover, the prettier colored 
frontispiece, but more than either of these she 
likes the poem about ‘‘’Tinker-Bell,”’ the ones 
about ‘‘The Rain,’ and ‘The Meadow 
Lark”’; and best of all, the verses which tell 
about ‘The Concert,’’ and ‘‘ The Travel- 
Day with Father.”” These she asks to have 
read to her over and over again, although 
she often reads them to herself too. Emily 
thinks some of the poems in the book are too 
sad, but even they do not keep it from being 
one of ‘‘the nicest poetry-books”’ she knows. 


Outposts OF THE FLEET. By Edward 
Noble. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 60 cents.—These capital stories of 
the British merchant service have been 
printed in England where they appeared as 
sketches in certain English papers. Every 
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one has the atmosphere and go of a good sea- 
story. How a cargo of wheat from Oregon 
reached England, in the early days of the war; 
how the captain of an ocean greyhound met 
and conquered a temptation; how Captain 
Bin went dead against his wife’s principles 
and found the point at which patience 
ceases,—these and other stories make good 
the claim of the book to attention. 


IDLE WorpDs. By Raymond Calkins, D.D. 
Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 50 cents net.— 
Short, sane, and attention-compelling, this 


booklet should have a message for many 


people. Its title and theme are obviously 
suggested by the saying of Jesus about idle 
words; but the message does not take the 
usual sermon form, and is on that account a 
good sermon in the best sense of the word. 
The deadening influence on moral action of - 
certain familiar sayings, ‘‘Everybody does,”’ 
“Get by,” “What can I do?” “I can’t help 
it,” is shown, and the way to overcome that 
influence forcibly presented. One thinks of 
the value of such a message to the young, and 
indeed it is dedicated to the college students 
to whom it has been given as an address; 
but many no longer young may profit by 
reading the booklet and putting its sugges- 
tions into practice. 


Miscellaneous. 


A sermon preached in Pittsburgh, Pa., on 
Good Friday, by Prof. Clayton R. Bowen of 
Meadville, on “The Meaning of the Cross,” 
is so valuable to a sympathetic comprehen- 
sion of the Unitarian faith that it has been 
printed for distribution, and may be had from 
Dr. Julia C. Loos, Drawer J, East Liberty, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Price, five cents. 


In memory of 
JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE 
One hundred copies of his book 
SELF-CULTURE 
Spiritual, Intellectual, Moral and Physical 


Will be given away this autumn. Ministers, 
Theological Schools and Public Libraries to have 
the first choice. Address, Miss L. FREEMAN 
CLARKE, 5 Brimmer St., Boston, Mass. 
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the deepest problems of all religious knowl- 
edge and experience. Those who are longing 
for light concerning the ultimate principles of 
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whether such Christianity is prompted by a 
principle of faith rather than a principle of 
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questions, but he will also discover the vital 
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in popularity and influence. 
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The Dome. 
A Wonderful Kitty. 


WINIFRED ARNOLD. 


My Uncle Jim is a terrible tease, 
And he laughs at my kitty, Fluff, 

And calls her “‘a common, or garden, cat”— 

(Now what do you s’pose that he means by that?)— 
And makes believe she’s a muff! 


And even mother can’t quite believe 
That Fluffy would win a prize 
In a great big show. But I do; yes, sir. 
And I’m sure you’d think so if you knew her 
She has such wonderful eyes! 


To begin with: first, they were shut up tight 
When she came to our house, brand-new; 
And then when I thought they were shut to stay 
They opened up like a bud one day— 
Oh, the sweetest shade of blue! 


And then they changed to yellow and green, 
And now some days they are black, 

When the slit swells out to a great round O, 

And her tail grows big, and she spits, you know, 
At Fido, and hoops her back. 


But that’s not all that that cat can do. 
When the lamps are lit at night, 

In the pitch-black dark she can light her eyes! 

My Uncle Jim just gasped with surprise 
When I showed him; they shone so bright! 


So do you think it is fair to call 

A kitten that does all that, 
And can see in the dark, and sparkle her fur,— 
A wonderful, int’resting kitty like her,— 

Just ‘a common, or garden, cat’’? 


A Letter to a Little Girl from her 
Great-aunt. 


H. L. B. 


When I was a little girl I liked to find and 
pick the wild flowers. I had a little sister 
named Helen, and when we came home from 
school we used to run in the fields and in a 
pretty grove and gather such a large bouquet 
that my mother (your great-grandmother) 
had to give us a pail to put them in. We 
kept them until they faded and then we 
went for some more. In May there were 
anemones, violets, and buttercups, and later 
there were daisies and wild roses and many 
other flowers. Everything that blossomed 
we brought home. 

In the fall we used to take our little baskets 
and gather acorns and other nuts to put 
under the large elm-tree on the lawn, and 
when the first frost came to open the burrs, we 
liked to watch the squirrels find and ratry, 
them away. 

We often played house on the top of a ane 
rock in the grove, and sometime when you 
come to see me perhaps you will like to climb 
on it, for it is still an attractive place for 
children to play. 

You know how hungry little children are 
when playing out of doors. Sometimes my 
mother used to give us our luncheon on the 
lawn. We carried out our little chairs and 
all our playthings, and thought the bread 
and butter and cookies never were so good 
in the house. 

We had a big dog whose name was Bose. 
He was black with white spots on his tail and 
feet, and he liked to go to walk with us. He 
was very much afraid of thunder, because he 
didn’t understand the noise, and during a 
storm he would not leave ‘the corner of the 
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kitchen, which seemed to him the safest 
place, and we could not coax him to come 
and play with us. - 

My father had a large barn, and in the sum- 
mer I used to like to go there and see the 
cows come in at night, and I often wondered 
how they knew which stall to go into. We 
used to like to play and jump on the nice 
soft hay, but my father used to tell us we 
must not do it, for the cows and horses could 
tell by the smell that their hay had been used 
for children’s playing and sometimes they 
refused to eat it. 

We had a very high swing that hung from 
the rafters of the barn, and it was great fun 
to swing in it. When a big brother was 
ready to push us way up in the air, it was 
“‘the pleasantest thing ever a child can do,” as 
you know Stevenson says in his verses about 
swinging. He hadn’t written that nice 
“Garden of Verses’”’ that you like so much 
when I was a little girl; but I like to read 
his book now, and remember how I enjoyed 
the same plays that he has described beauti- 
fully for children of all ages. 

The barn swallows used to build their 
nests in the highest part of the barn, and I 
used to like to watch them flying in and out 
of the window, which always was left open 
for them during the summer. We had a 
pussy-cat who lived in the barn to catch the 
naughty mice that like to eat the grain which 
was kept there for the cattle, but those swal- 
lows were safely out of her reach. 


A Morning’s Pearl Hunt. 


Rob Gayton gave a vexed whistle as he 
peered across the quaking bog at the edge 
of the swamp lands. 

“Here’s where our Pearl hunt comes to 
an end, Laurel,’ he said to his sister. 
“Can’t you see the runaway over there 
stuck in the mud?” 

“Ts that Pearl?” Laurel gazed in dis- 
may at the head and shoulders of a half- 
grown lamb just rising above the ooze. 
“Oh, was there ever anything like her 
for getting into scrapes, and always just 
as we are starting for somewhere!”’ 

They set about the rescue in a busi- 
nesslike way, with only a passing sigh 
for Laurel’s pink dress and Rob’s new 
white shoes. They had been dressed for 
a school party when they missed the lamb, 
and as usual had started off just as they 
were for a Pearl hunt, as they called it. 
They threw down old logs and heaps of 
brush to make footholds in the liquid mud. 
Then Rob went picking his way from one 
to another of these islands till he reached 
the lamb. He had to lift her bodily in his 
arms, and as she was of no trifling weight 
his progress back to firm ground was full 
of hardship. Twice he stumbled and went 
over his shoes, and once he fairly lost his 
balance and plunged to his waist in the 
ooze. This’ was too much for Laurel, who 
had heard wild legends about travellers 
that had gone down out of sight in this bog 
before they could be rescued. Throwing a 
fresh heap of brush upon the mud she 
jumped as far out as she could and managed 
to get hold of the collar around her pet’s 
neck. When the lamb was hoisted from 
above Rob was able to scramble out by 
himself, and presently all three stood on 
the bank above the bog. 
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Their six-year-old sister, Berry, gazed 
at them in dismay. “Oh, oh, you do look 
so funny!’ she gasped, and then she 
pounced upon the rescued lamb. ‘Look 
at that now! ’Tisn’t Pearl at all. It’s Mr. 
Seymour’s Black Dot!” And she pointed 
tragically to the well-known black mark 
on the little creature’s neck. 

Rob and Laurel looked and then sat 
down on the bank to laugh. 

- “How was a fellow to know who she was 
when she was up to her chin in a bog?” 
argued the boy. ‘‘Well, she needed res- 
cuing as much as if she had been our own 
Pearl.” s 

“There’s Pearl now,” cried Berry. ‘I 
can see her running along, all white be- 
hind the trees.’”’ And away dashed the 
little girl into the woods. 

The two older ones were following with 
Black Dot at their heels when they met 
Berry flying back to them with squeals of 
dismay. 

“That wasn’t Pearl, either,’ she sobbed, 
‘St’s that awful old gander of Jones’s.” 
The Jones gander was the terror of Berry’s 
life, being a big, quarrelsome bird with a 
cowardly trick of attacking the smallest 
person in sight. 


“Seem to be a good many strays run- 


ning loose this morning,’’ grumbled Rob. 
“That gander is as bad as Pearl. We'll 
have to drive the old simpleton home or 
they may never see him again. Don’t be 
scared, Berry, I won’t let him eat you.” 

Laurel put Black Dot into Mr. Sey- 
mour’s pasture as they went by and then 
came along after Rob and the gander and 
Berry, who were all making for the Jones 
place with what speed they could. 

“They’re not at home,’’ announced Rob, 
as- the hunting party, came into the door- 
yard of the farmhouse. “But I'll drive 
Old Sizzler into the poultry-yard and shut 
the gate.” 

Then he looked around as Berry plucked 
him by the arm. 

“What’s that going along just like a 
pussy-cat and some like a dog, out there 
behind the apple-trees?”’ she asked in a 
whisper. 

“Tt’s a fox!’ Rob stared, forgetting all 
about the gander. “’Tisn’t a common 
fox, either. Say, Laurel, I believe it’s 
that silver gray that escaped from the 
fox farm yesterday! He’s worth hun- 
dreds of dollars, and the woods are full 
of hunters this weather!’’ 

As they watched the beautiful creature 
they knew that Rob’s guess was right. No 
wild fox would have strayed about in that 
scared, bewildered way. 

“Our only chance is to get him in here,” 
whispered Rob, pointing to the poultry- 
yard, which was enclosed by a wire fence. 
“Lucky they left the hens shut in their 
houses for safe keeping.” 

They set the gate of the yard wide open 
and put down a handful of food on the 
ground just inside. Then they hid in the 
lilac bushes and tried not to breathe as 


the lost fox edged nearer. There was a 


breathless moment when he stood in front 
of the open gate, his silvery coat shining 
in the sun, his alert nose and eye taking 
account of his surroundings. This yard 


was a good deal like the one in which bs 3 


» 


lived at the fox farm, so it was not as 
some to him as the tee | beet 
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the woods and fields. He ventured through 
the gate at last, and with a bound Rob 
shut and hasped it. 

“Easy now!’ warned the boy. “If he 
got scared enough he might break out of 
here. I don’t know how high a fox can 
jump, but at the farm Mr. Seymour al- 
ways has wire netting overhead in all the 
yards.” 

“Tll run straight to Mr. Seymour’s 
house,” proposed Laurel, ‘‘and bring him 
back if he’s there, and you must race up 
to Crabtree Hill, because as likely as not 
he'll be up there picking apples to-day. 
But, oh, dear! somebody ought to watch the 
henyard here, so as to see where the fox 
goes if he jumps out and to see that no- 


body comes along and opens the gate. It 
would be just like folks to do that.” 
“T see the point. Well, Berry could 


stay, only that pirate of a gander is still 
at large.” 

Six-year-old Berry had grasped the sit- 
uation. There was a resolute gleam in 
her bright eye. 

“Sizzler may not come back,’ she said, 
“he’s up in the orchard now. I'll stay, 
but you’ll hurry, won’t you, Rob?” 

Two pairs of flying feet made quick 
work of those mile runs. When Rob came 
back with Mr. Seymour from the orchard 
on the hill and Laurel appeared with an 
attendant from the fox farm, Berry was 
standing at bay on an overturned box 
scattering corn from her apron a grain at 
a time to pacify the pirate gander as he 
hissed and ruffled his feathers below. 

Mr. Seymour’s man had brought a small 
strong crate and he knew how to manage 
foxes as easily as a poultryman manages 
his chicks. The silver gray beauty was 
soon secured, and Rob swung Berry to his 
shoulder with a shout. “You're the real 
hero of this expedition, Berry,’ he an- 
nounced. ‘‘And look who’s coming down 
through the orchard!”’ 

It was a fat white lamb strolling along 
in a calm fashion with an occasional nip 
at the clover, When Berry called, ‘“‘Come, 
Pearl!’’ she trotted up to them and rubbed 
. her head against Laurel’s muddy skirt. 

“And you haven’t a speck or a spot on 
you,” sighed Laurel. “‘You could go to a 
party this minute. But anyhow, Pearl, by 
running away you saved three other strays.”’ 

“With some help from her owners,” 
suggested Mr. Seymour.— Mabel S. Merrill, 
tn Zion’s Herald. 


A Call to Youth. 


I tell you, boys and girls of America, the 
time has passed when we could afford to 
chatter lightly over the teacups concerning 
the needs and shortcomings of our country. 
Smash the cups, young America, and come 
out and fight, that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people shall not perish 
from the earth, Fight! not with guns, but 
with your brains. Your elder brothers will 
have to fight with guns; many of them will 
have to die here or with their fellows-in- 
democracy in France and Flanders, 

To you, girls and boys of ten, twelve, 
om fifteen, sixteen, seventeen, is given 
a work every bit as grand as dying for your 

mintry, and that is living for the highest 
sts of your country. 
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Those interests are 
democracy. 

If, therefore, you live for the highest 
interests of America you will live at the same 
time for the highest interests of the world. 
In that struggle the goal is neither nationalism 
nor internationalism. It is democracy. It 
is a lasting peace among nations and, so far 
as it is humanly possible, amity among men. 

Go to it! Go to it, girls and boys of 
America! 

You are the hope of the world. 

—Hermann Hagedorn, in ‘‘ You are the Hope 
of the World.” 


the interests of 


Magic Sand. 


Down beside the sea I play, 
In the yellow sand, 

It runs just like a little stream 
Through my nurse’s hand. 
And it will make a pie or cake 

As good as anything, 
Or else a throne for me to sit 
Upon and be a king. 


—Elsie Parrish. 


Spiders Prefer Dry Land. 


I took a large spider from his web under 
the basement of a mill, put him on a chip, 
and set him afloat on the quiet waters of the 
pond. He walked all about the sides of his 
bark, surveying the situation very carefully, 
and when the fact that he was really afloat 
and about a yard from shore seemed to be 
fully comprehended, he looked out for the 
nearest land. 

This point fairly settled upon, he immedi- 
ately began to cast a web for it. He threw 
it as far as possible in the air, and with the 
wind. It soon reached the shore, and made 
fast to the spires of grass. Then he turned 
himself about, and in true sailor fashion began 
to haul in hand over hand on his cable. Care- 
fully he drew upon it until his bark began to 
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move toward the shore. As it moved the 
faster, he the faster drew upon it to keep his 
hawser taut and from touching the water. 
Very soon he reached the shore, and, quickly 
leaping to terra firma, he sped his way home- 
ward. 

Thinking that he might be a special expert, 
and an exception in that line of boatmanship 
to the rest of his companions, I tried several 
of them. They all came to shore in like man- 
ner.— Virginia Pilot. 


It Made a Défference. 


Hall Caine visited one October the country 
It was in New 
England, on a mountain-side, and the splen- 
did colors of the foliage—the scarlets and 
golds and innumerable flame-like tints—gave 
to the still forests an indescribable magnifi- 
cence. 

The leaves fell in a rain of color through 
the transparent air. In the garden, one after- 
noon, he heard a gardener say to his little 
son,— 

“T wish you would rake up these dead 
leaves in a pile.” 

““Oh, I don’t feel like it,’’ whined the boy. 
“My back’s sore, and I’ve got a cramp in my 
wrist, and there’s growing pains in my legs.”’ 

“After you get ’em raked up,’’ went on 
the gardener, calmly, ‘‘you can make a nice 
big bonfire out of them and jump over it.” 

The boy began to whoop and leap. 

“Hurray!’’ he shouted. ‘‘Where’s the 
rake?’’—Rochester Herald. 


A very little boy was once in the room 
where a young lady was practising on the 
piano. She was counting aloud, “One, two, 
three, four.’’ The little fellow seemed quite 
surprised, and after a while he went to her and 
said quite earnestly, ‘‘The next is five!” 
Youth’s Companion. 


House ¥ 


) Coffee and Teas i | 


Users come to-anticipate meal time for the Keen én- 
joyment afforded by these favorite beverages. 
are of such. unyarying quality that the mention of 


They 


“White House Coffee and Teas” to one familiar with 


them recalls their delicious flavor. 


Sold only in 


1, 2, 3 and 5-lb. pacKages—never in any other way. 


AN UNBROKEN LABEL SEALS THE CAN AND IS OUR 
GUARANTEE. OF GENUINENESS. 


Over 25,000 dealers in United States supply their trade with 


these superior goods. 


DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY  Boston—Chicago 


Principal Cotfee Roasters 


Your dealer'can supply you—ask him. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 
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A Prayer. 


Until I lose my soul and lie 
Blind to the beauty of the earth, 
Deaf though a lyric wind goes by, 
Dumb in a storm of mirth; 


Until my heart is quenched at length 
And I have left the land of men,— 
Oh, let me love with all my strength, 
Careless if I am loved again. 
—Sara Teasdale, in “ Rivers to the Sea.” 


Observations of a Teacher. 


CLARA C. ACHARD, 


This country has been called the “‘ melting- 
pot,” and in some of its various meanings 
this is no doubt true; but I think that the 
influence of the United States on Europe has 
been minimized. Manners and customs all 
over the world have become fused, and the 
well-bred person here or abroad passes un- 
noticed. While this is true, there are two 
points on which the Old and the New World 
do not meet,—education in its broadest 
sense, and real learning. I am not con- 
cerned with the fusion of races, only with 
their upbringing. 

I was educated in France, then sent to 
Holland for two years. This was an un- 
usual thing; but the convent was exiled 
from Germany, and was one of the few places 
where the three languages, French, English, 
and German, were well taught, and I have 
never forgotten any of them, nor have any 
of my brothers and sisters. This is what 
induces me to believe that the system of 
education in this country is faulty and that 
the constant necessity of interesting the 
child is not good for either the child or the 
teacher. 

The foundation of true education is 
obedience, and our children are not docile. 
They demand a reason and are impatient 
of restraint. A great deal has been said 
as to the children’s nervous temperament, 
but I have noticed that where obedience has 
been taught from the cradle a nervous 
temperament is not taken as an excuse for 
disobedience, nor is it even mentioned as a 
palliative. The phrases, “She (or he) i 
so young; she will understand better as 
she grows older,” or, ‘Oh, she will grow old 
fast enough; let-her have a good time now,” 
are constantly being used, and the short- 
sighted policy of indulgence is continued. 
There is need of a broader outlook on life, 
a look into the future, a measuring up to a 
standard, an ideal in fact. Our girls need 
education to become wives and mothers, 
not merely taught to pass entrance exami- 
nations for the various colleges. 

It is fair to ask what the teacher’s part in 
this may be, when we consider that the 
children are with the teacher many more 
hours than with their own parents. 

Education means forming the character 
and judgment, moulding the mind, training 
the heart, and above all helping a child to 
think right and beautiful thoughts. Edu- 
cation is somewhat like measles. It is 
contagious: some take it easily and well, 
to some it is a serious illness; some take it 
very lightly and easily throw it off when the 
stress comes, but all are susceptible to its 
influence, 

It is just here that the great difference 
arises between the two forms of education. 


— 


‘ 
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I look back at the gracious ladies who spent | 
their lives inspiring us with their own zeal 


for learning, their own lovely thoughts 
about men and things, their absolute de- 
votion to duty. To them literature meant 
the intimate and critical conversation be- 
tween teacher and pupil. The names, dates, 
and great works of each author and his 
proper place in the century were the dry 
bones of the skeleton which must be ac- 
curately memorized and then we turned 
with delight to our lesson. We talked the 
book over, reading choice bits aloud, even 
memorizing pages or paragraphs; we made 
charmingly naive notes which were revised 
as the years passed,—and we re-read a book 
here and there. Always behind every 
thought lay the yardstick by which we 
measured everything—the ideal, yes, religion. 
Oh, we chafed and were restive, but quite 
gently the curb was applied and duty held 
the reins. We were not taught because we 
were children, but because one day we 
should be men and women. 

Such teaching can only come from those 
who have learned to conquer themselves; 
and age is not a factor in this connection. 
I think that teachers in this country are 
afraid to appeal to the hearts of their 
pupils. This is a mistake. I do not mean 
that a teacher should fondle a pupil— 
certainly not, that is quite outside her part; 
but mere teaching of the mind with no appeal 
to the feeling will produce very evanescent 
results. It is what we learn with our hearts 
that we remember best. 

Now as to learning: I shall take only one 
subject, my own, my poor dear French, 
which is tortured and twisted, tormented 
and hated most heartily. If people would 
learn it, they would find a far lovelier princess 
than any that Prince Charming ever tilted 
a lance for. How can one love a continuous 
stream of Chardenal, or see the beauty in a 
very faulty and halting English translation 
of even the greatest book that was ever 
written? ‘There is only one way to learn a 
language: one must speak it. Then it is 
never forgotten. In the public school this 
is manifestly impossible at present because 
of the size of the classes, but in private 


s|schools it should be possible; yet how very 


few children can speak French when they 
leave school! 

In teaching a language the first thing is a 
broader understanding. No child wants 
to learn a new language,—certainly not to 
make the effort of learning to speak it. The 
teacher must patiently learn all over again; 
explain not once but many times, always 
with the end in view, not day by day its 
little lesson. There is truly no royal road 
to learning. There must be method, a slow 
building up after the first broad foundation 
has been laid, a patient and constant atten- 
tion to detail, and often the teacher should 
read and speak that the music of the language 
may reach the souls of her pupils. It can 
be done, but not in eighteen lessons nor in 
thirty-six, though there are many in this 
land who complacently take such a course, 
and—‘‘My dear, I learned just heaps; and 
it was as good as a play to watch Monsieur.” 

In France certain portions of each lesson 
must be learned by heart: a rule and its 
example, names, dates; not hesitatingly, but 
exactly, word for word. Perhaps this is 
overdone a little, but the result is good and 
soon memorizing becomes a habit and lessons 
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» just as quickly learned as with the hap, 
hazard method so often used by our students ~ 
As a result of this method the foreign girl 
has a fund of general knowledge which puts 
her at her ease, and she is often, a little later 
in life, a brilliant and interesting conver- 
sationalist. i 

I do not wish to criticise, but oh, I do wish 
that I could help, even a little bit. All this 
seems so inadequate. I should like to have 
a silver pen to make my thought clear, to 
enter a plea for an education and a learning 
that shall fit our children, not for their child- 
life, but for their future, that when life calls 
they may have the strength needed to face 
its issues. If only one of my pupils could 
say that any training of mine had helped her 
in an hour of trial I should feel that the 
many years that I have given to the educa- 
tion of the children of this country had not 
been in vain. 


inning the Gar in the Kitchen. 


Conservationisms. 


One ounce of sugar less than usual a day: 
would not be much of a sacrifice, but it 
would mean much of a saving. One ounce 
less a day would save 1,185,000 tons a year, 
and that would keep sugar plentiful and 
cheap for us and our allies. Remember, 
save your ounce. 

This is a short year for wheat and a good 
one for potatoes. A baked potato equals 
a slice of wheat bread as food. ‘Therefore, 
eat the baked potato and save the slice 
of bread. 

America and her allies net not run out 
of wheat, meat, or fats. If they do, the 
war is lost. Conservation in America will 
save starvation in Europe. Not diminu- 
tion, but substitution—that is all that food 
conservation asks. Bran-meal muffins for 
breakfast and corn-meal bread or johnny- 
cake for lunch will send wheat to the men 
in the trenches. 

Two meatless meals each day would be ° 
a good thing for many and no injury to 
any. Foodless and less food are two very 
different things. Some of us can afford to 
eat less food in order that none may be 
foodless. 

‘““A War Food Message for the American 
Home’’—a pocket booklet that one ought 
to carry, read, mark, and inwardly digest— 
says: ‘‘Your Government does not want 
you to give up three square meals a day, 
or even one. All it asks is that you eat 
less of the foods that are greatly needed 
by our armies, our allies’ armies, and the 
people behind them, and more of the foods 
that are plentiful.’’ Any one who grumbles 
at that doesn’t deserve one square meal a 
day. Four things we must save—sugar, 
meat, milk, and wheat. Men cannot fight 
unless they are fed. Every meatless, wheat- 
less, sugarless meal helps to win the war 
and save our liberties and homes. 

There are two great classes of foods,— 
those that supply fuel or energy, and those — 
that are necessary for bodily growth and 
repair. If the Food Conservation prop-— 
aganda can lodge in people’s minds the 
knowledge of a well-balanced diet, it will 
have conferred a lasting benefit upon the 
American digestion. Eat less cake and pie, — 
not only to save wheat and sugar for the 
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Growing children need whole milk, but 
grown people can drink skim milk, which 
is as rich in protein and mineral matter 
as whole milk. For the sake of the babies 
and children we must not waste a drop of 
milk, A quart of milk gives as much 
energy as eleven ounces of sirloin steak or 
eight and a half eggs. Drink skim milk, 
if an adult, and use it in cooking. Make 
cottage cheese of the sour milk. Cottage 
cheese is one of the best of foods. 

One pound less of wheat flour a week 
per person in the United States would save 
133,000,000 bushels of wheat for our armies 
and our allies. That would go far toward 
filling the gap between the need and the 
supply. 
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On the Pacific Coast. 


It is most interesting to contrast the 
atmosphere of the church societies on the 
opposite sides of this country of ours. ‘The 
strong, settled, eminently respectable tone 
of the East gives one a self-satisfied feeling 
that is very pleasing; but the virile, vigorous 
atmosphere on the Pacific Coast impresses 
one with a strong desire to be up and doing 
also, to make every possible effort to help add 
to the enthusiasm. It is the difference 
between work already accomplished and to 
be kept to its present level and that to be 
undertaken and at great disadvantage. 

One hears much of the work done in San 
Diego by the earnest and energetic minister, 
Rev. H. B. Bard, and his popular wife. He 
has been elected to a seat in the Board of 
City Control by the largest vote ever given. 

In Los Angeles I was so fortunate as to 
hear Rev. E. S. Hodgin several times and 
to attend an Alliance meeting. Here again 
the minister’s wife is a power in the church 
and a most successful Sunday-school super- 
intendent. Mr. Hodgin is very active in 
public affairs and has much influence in the 
city. The hour before the beginning of the 
regular service is devoted to a meeting of 
the adult social service class at which sub- 
jects of public interest are presented. As 
the church calendar expresses it, ‘‘General 
Subject: ‘Forces that are Working for 
Civic Betterment.’”’ One day the need of a 
new public library building and the securing 
of a certain central lot for its erection was 
presented. On another, President S. A. 
Eliot spoke on the Indian question—‘ our 
first families’ he called them. Other topics 
were: “Control of the Press,’ ‘‘Government 
Control of Industries,’ etc. In response 
to the President’s request at the time, Mr. 
Hodgin’s subject was ‘‘ Passion of Service— 
Liberty Bonds.” 

The work of The Ainaade is strong and 
diversified, The ‘‘Penny-a-day’’ plan has 
been used for several years. The annual 
sale or bazaar has been given up and a 
continuous sale substituted. Each member 
and such friends as she can interest are asked 
to bring an apron and a handkerchief to the 
first meeting in the fall. This stock may be 
added to as one feels inclined, and food sales 


_ are often included, so every Alliance meeting 
is virtually a possible sale day. 


Here as 
everywhere the work of the Red Cross is 


actively carried on. 
- Santa Barbara, Rev, and Mrs. B. A. 
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worthy of mention as a valued and popular 
assistant to the husband, as superintendent 
.of the Sunday-school and as a power in the 
society. Here, too, a vigorous interest in 
public affairs is evident. On the wall at 
one side of the pulpit was hung the placard, 
sent out by the Association, containing part 
of Lincoln’s Gettysburg address. One thing 
that specially appealed to me was the print- 
ing as part of the order of exercises in the 
church service the opening hymn, in this 
case the doxology, ‘‘Be Thou, O God, Exalted 
High,” so that strangers can join in the 
singing. On the last page of the calendar 
was printed “‘Our Faith,”’ so well known to 
us, but not known to strangers. Also on the 
calendar were printed the names of all the 
young men of the society who had responded 
to the call of war, with their positions. 

During the past year Mr. Goodridge has 
taken some recently published book for his 
sermon topic, on the first Sunday of the 
month. Among these he has used Gals- 
worthy’s ‘‘Justice,’”” Thomas Mott Osborne’s 
book on Prisons, Sir Oliver Lodge’s “ Ray- 
mond,” and H. G. Wells’s ‘‘Mr. Britling 
Sees It Through.” 

The Women’s Alliance devotes most of its 
energy to interests connected with the 
church, but they are also helpful in works 
of civic improvement, a maternity hospital, 
Visiting Nurse Association, Red Cross 
work, etc. Meetings are usually held in 
the homes of members. 

At the closing church service July 1 a 
circular issued by the Governor, containing 
Mr. Hoover’s appeal for food conservation, 
with the pledge, was distributed at the door 
by a committee from The Alliance. 

The churches about San Francisco Bay 
all closed for July and August, and the 
ministers and their families were scattered 
for their vacations, but I was personally 
conducted through the one in San Francisco 
by Mrs. Lena Patton Holmes, secretary of 
the women’s organization. This still retains 
its original name, ‘‘Society for Christian 
Work,” though a branch of the National 
Alliance. This branch is actively engaged 
in promoting all the varieties of the church 
activities and is helpful in outside interests 
as well. 

As one enters the door of the church one 
notices a low sarcophagus on one side that 
contains the remains of the first minister, 
Rev. Starr King, whose name still clings to 
the church. Its next pastor, Rev. Horatio 
Stebbins, is also gratefully remembered and 
his portrait is preserved there. Rev. Messrs. 
Hardy and Leavitt followed, and Rev. C. S. 
S. Dutton now officiates to the great satis- 
faction of his people. Here again the en- 
thusiasm with which the minister is spoken of 
is shared by his wife, also superintendent of 
the Sunday-school and active in The Alliance, 
Mr. Dutton is well and favorably known in 
the city and is interested and helpful in 
civic improvement. There is a men’s club, 
that discusses topics of public interest. A 
committee has been appointed in the church 
to co-operate with the Sunday-school. 

This is the church home of Horace Davis, 
long a valued member of the Board of the 
American Unitarian Association. As super- 
intendent of the Sunday-school and a leader 
in all good works he has left an undying in- 
fluence on the society and on the city. 

In Berkeley, Rev. H. E. B. Speight is 


i hold the fort. Again the wife is] filling a difficult pulpit most acceptably. 
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With three ex-Unitarian ministers in his 
congregation his lot would not be happy 
were they not all most helpful. 

Rev. F. L. Hosmer is still young and as 
enthusiastic and helpful as ever. He dearly 
loves to recall old times and to indulge in an . 
exchange of amiable gossip. . It was a real 
treat to hear him repeat the terrible hymns 
of past centuries. He is well beloved by 
young and old. 

Rev. E. M. Wilbur, D.D., president of. 
the Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry, 
is well fitted for the position. His intuitive 
reading of character and ability to guide each 
student into the line of work for which he is 
best fitted is recognized by all. Long may 
he. live to carry on his good work. 

Rev. William S. Morgan, in charge of the 
divinity school library, is another member of 
Mr. Speight’s congregation. He isa valuable 
official in an important position. One 
cause for anxiety to the earnest workers in 
this field is the insecure building in which 
the most valuable library is housed. Here 
is an opportunity for some generous and 
appreciative Unitarian, or group of Uni- 
tarians, to donate funds for a much needed 
building. Rev. Mr. Speight has been de- 
voting his energies to the Red Cross work. 
He has been very successful. 

The San José Society is flourishing. Several 
members have been added during the year. 
The church is out of debt. The Women’s 
Alliance has doubled its membership. 

There is a good field at Pomona, and if 
some effort were made to reorganize that 
society there is every indication that it 
would be successful. 

At Salt Lake City, Rev. John Malick is 
doing good constructive work, much ham- 
pered by an inartistic building now incon- 
veniently situated. It is to be hoped this 
may soon be remedied. 

The floating nature of the population of 
this and other of our churches is a great 
drawback to a successful and permanent 
ministry. It is little wonder that many of 
our most valuable and energetic young men 
respond to the call of the East, to more 
restful and frequently more lucrative pas- 
torates. F. LE B. 


General Conference Luncheons. 


In connection with the meetings of the 
General Conference there will be free special 
luncheons on Wednesday noon, September 
26. All ministers attending the Conference 
are invited to be the guests of the Church 
of the Messiah at a luncheon at St. James 
Club, corner Dorchester and University 
Streets. No tickets will be required. 

The Laymen’s Luncheon will be held at 
the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Sherbrooke Street 
West. ‘Tickets ($1 each) may be secured on 
the special train leaving Boston Tuesday 
morning, at the office of the Windsor Hotel, 
and at the Church of the Messiah. Laymen 
are especially requested to buy their tickets 
before ten o’clock Wednesday morning in 
order that ample provision may be made at 
the luncheon. 

The Alliance Luncheon will be held in the 
Rose Room of the Windsor Hotel. Tickets 
($x each) will be on sale on the special train 
leaving Boston Tuesday morning, at the office 
of the Windsor Hotel, and at the Church 
of the Messiah. The ladies also are requested 
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to secure their tickets before ten o’clock 
Wednesday morning. 

The Unitarian Fellowship for Social Jus- 
tice will tender a Iuncheon to Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, Chairman of the Council of 
the General Conference, and to Rev. F. R. 
Griffin, the retiring minister of the Church 
of the Messiah, Montreal, during the Gen- 
eral Conference at Montreal. Particulars of 
the time and place of the Luncheon will be 
announced at the Conference. 


An Honored Minister. 


On the 12th of September the Women’s 
Alliance of the Unitarian church at Bernard- 
ston, Mass., gave a reception to Rev. and 
Mrs. Richard Elliott Birks on the occasion 
of the fiftieth anniversary of their wedding’ 
Many friends from the surrounding towns 
were present, as well as a large number of 
his former parishioners and friends in the 
’ town, and the occasion was a most happy 
one. Many gifts were received, among them 
a purse of gold from ‘present and former 
members of the Ministers’ Association of the 
Connecticut Valley Conference, a check from 
the American Unitarian Association, and a 
handsomely bound book containing a reso- 
lution of appreciation signed by the minis- 
ters of the United States and Canada. A 
family reunion was held at the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Birks on the real anniversary, 
September 10, at which twenty-two were 
present. A few details of Mr. Birks’s life 
may be of interest to many readers. 

Mr. Birks was born at Stoney Middleton}; 
Derbyshire, England, in 1846, the son of 
Rev. William Birks, an honored Unitarian 
minister. He studied at a number of schools 
and seminaries, and early entered the work 
of the Christian ministry, although he was 
not formally ordained until 1872 at Topsham, 
Devon. Heheld pastorates at Northampton, 
Tamworth, Chichester, Gloster, Douglas, and 
Rawtenstall. In 1896 he became minister 
of the church in Bernardston, Mass., and after 
a successful pastorate of five years he ac- 
cepted a call to Deerfield. Here again he did 
excellent work. In 1913 he accepted a call 
to Montague, where he served faithfully for 
three years. A year ago, 1916, feeling some- 
what the weight of his increasing years, he 
retired. His work in England richly merits 
praise. In this country he has given his 
time and strength unstintedly to his churches, 
the life of the towns in which he lived, and to 
the needs of the entire region. He has been 
a true type of the country pastor, serving 
with great ability in fields where the reward 
of fame or money could not be expected, but 
where he has won the richest rewards in 
affection and appreciation. Although not 
ordained until 1872, he has served more 
than fifty years in the Christian ministry. 

In Deerfield, Mr. Birks was much inter- 
ested in all that pertained to the history and 
traditions of the town. He was for many 
years secretary of the Pocumtuck Valley 
Memorial Association, and wrote several 
valuable papers for its meetings. On his last 
trip to England he did some important re- 
search work which threw new light on the 
origin of the early settlers. In Bernardston, 
his love of music led him to organize a band, 
which had a very successful career. He is a 
good organist, and often plays at meetings 
of various kinds. It was at Bernardston also 
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that he acted as librarian of the Cushman 
library. He has been a frequent and wel- 
come speaker at Grange and Masonic meet- 
ings, and before women’s clubs and Alliances 
throughout the Connecticut Valley. Few 
ministers have had more calls for funerals 
from people of all denominations, and in 
places quite remote from his own parishes. 

In the labors of this ministry Mrs. Birks 
has richly shared. A woman of retiring dis- 
position, she has been a true homemaker, and 
her children and grandchildren rise up to call 
her blessed. 

The ministers of the Connecticut Valley 
Conference are glad to be privileged at this 
time to bear witness to the quality of service 
which has been rendered in this region for 
the last twenty-one years by these faithful 
servants of the Master. M. B. B. 


The Alliance. 


The meeting of the executive board was 
held September 14,° Miss Lowell in the 
chair. “Thirty-one members were present 
from Maine, New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Iowa, and Missouri. 

Headquarters report told of four hundred 
and forty-five visitors during the summer at 
the Boston office, several from a distance. 
The San Francisco office reported visits from 
Boston Alliance women. Mrs. Davis re- 
ported in writing and told of a very busy 
summer devoted to the preparation of the 
new Manual, copies of which were received 
during the meeting. 

The name of Miss Harriet H. Chase has 
been placed im memoriam by the Chelsea, 
Mass., branch. 

Mrs. Anna F. Dakin of the King’s Chapel 
branch has been elected chairman of the 
central Post-Office Mission committee. Mrs. 
Henry B. Heywood of Indianapolis has been 
elected director for Indiana. 

Miss Edith G. Pecker, who was last year 
in China, will teach in the school at Swans- 
boro, N.C., and assist with the work of the 
Southern Circuit here carried on by. Rev. 
John L,.-Robinson. 

The delegates of The Alliance to the Gen- 
eral Conference meeting at Montreal are the 
president and the two secretaries. At the 
Alliance luncheon on September 26 Mrs. 
Davis will speak in place of Miss Bancroft, 
who will not be present. (Tickets for this 
luncheon at one dollar each may be secured 
on the special train from Boston, September 
25.) 

The president of The Alliance has been 
made a member of the advisory committee 
of the Woman’s Liberty Loan Committee 
(national), and a member of the Unitarian 
Commission on Food Administration ap- 
pointed at the request of Mr. Hoover to 
render effective co-operation in food conser- 
vation. The president and several State 
directors having been called to meetings of 
the Woman’s Committee of the Council of 
National Defense, which aims to co-ordinate 
the activities and resources of the women of 
the whole country to meet the present needs, 
it was voted that the social service commit- 
tee of The Alliance be asked to suggest to 
the branches definite ways of co-operating 
with the Council of National Defense and 
with other agencies for war relief. 

Attention was called to the effort to secure 
good books and magazines for the soldier 


girls’ dancing class can a gy 
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and sailor camps. Money and books are 
needed. 

A letter from Chaplain Miller of the Fifth 
Infantry, Canal Zone, expressed thanks for 
an exceptionally fine box of books sent in re- 
sponse to his ‘‘crusade for a thousand books” 
call received in June. 

Greetings were received from the South 

Australia branch of the League of Unitarian 
Women. 
_ A letter from the British League of Unita- 
rian Women asked that names of men from 
our churches who go across the water for 
service be sent with their addresses abroad, 
that they may be befriended when need 
arises. The Fellowship section of the 
League stands ready to render any possible 
service. 

The next meeting will occur October 19, 
and will be Directors’ Day, when suggestions 
for the strengthening of our cause will be 
offered and discussed. 


Wanted: Sunday-school Song Books. 


Will any Sunday-school that has copies of 
“Heart and Voice,” ‘‘The Carol,” or ‘ Jubi- 
late Deo” by Dr. Wendte, or “A Book of 
Song and Service,”’ by Rev. E. A. Horton, to 
donate, please communicate with the super- 
intendent of the Sunday-school of the First 
Parish (Unitarian), East Bridgewater, Mass., 
Box 171? 


Parker Memorial, Boston. 


Parker Memorial is requesting books and 
periodicals for its newly launched neighbor- 
hood reading-room. It would also appreciate 
any possible co-operation on the part of 
ministers and other readers of the Register 
in the way of spreading more widely a knowl- 
edge of what the institution is doing along 
the line of teaching the domestic arts to women 
and girls. In these days of war economies, 
lessons in cooking, millinery, and dress- 
making may well be urged upon women and 
girls. If any of our Unitarian people know 
young persons who wish to learn to dance 
under good auspices and at small cost, or of 
isolated and lonely persons in the city who 
want social recreation, they will confer a 
favor by mentioning the Tuesday evening 
dancing class. Also, for both children and 
grown-ups, there are piano lessons at the rate 
of a quarter a lesson. The season for every- 
thing is just starting, October 1. 

People who have spent pleasant hours at 
Parker continue to tell others, so the demand 
continues for our classes. We can, however, 
accommodate more pupils. Our plant should 
be used to capacity because of the value of 
what we are giving. That success in numbers 
means also a margin of profit to the neighbor- 
hood social work should interest the Unita- 
rians whose Benevolent Fraternity seeks to 
increase the usefulness of the institution to 
the neighborhood. 

In the immediate vicinity of the Berkeley 
and Appleton Street corner where Parker 
Memorial stands, many children live who use 
the streets as playgrounds. Last year one 
hundred and fifteen of these were in our 
classes in dancing, gymnastics, and handi-_ 
crafts. This year we open a kindergarten — 
and an extra folk-dancing and game class" 
the little girls and boys, so that the old 


tay, | sna — 
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also. A Young People’s Association for the 
young men and women of the neighborhood 
and their friends is to be organized, with 
social, dramatic, athletic, and other com- 
mittees. 

We invite from interested friends visits of 
inspection and offers of assistance, as we are 
dependent in large measure on volunteers to 
lead clubs and take charge of the new reading- 
room afternoons, and to make possible many 
other activities that await just such help for 
their initiation. 

For further information apply at 53 Berke- 
ley Street, or telephone Beach 6150. 

Ernest C. Amy, Superintendent. 
Marian D. R. Emerson, Director of 
Classes and Social Worker. 


Religious Intelligence. 
Announcements. 


Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., will preach in 
King’s Chapel, 10.30 a.M., Sunday morning, 
September 23. 


At the Union Services, Arlington Street 
Church, Boston, September 23, Rev. Earl M. 
Wilbur will preach. 


Churches. 


Dss Morngs, Ia.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Curtis W. Reese: Special afternoon services, 
held from September 16 to October 7, inclu- 
sive, are presenting the following topics: 
“The Unitarian View of Man’s Nature,” 
“The Origin of the Bible,” “The Deity of 
Jesus,” and ‘A Constructive View of Relig- 
ious Freedom.’ Another series of special 
Sunday afternoon lectures, to be announced 
soon, will deal with pressing social questions. 


Menpon, Mass.—The First Parish began 
its winter work last week by a meeting of the 
Women’s Alliance. About thirty were pres- 
ent. Rev. Samuel B. Nobbs, field secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association, gave 
a short talk.. During the coming year the 
society will again depend upon supplies for 
its pulpit from the friendly neighboring 
churches at Oakdale, Upton, and Milford, 
but it ought to have a minister of its own. 
Possessed of a fine old church about one 
hundred years old, and a Sunday-school of 
forty-five children, it is the hope of the field 


secretary that the right man will be found } 


soon to take up the work among these faith- 
ful Unitarians. 


NANTUCKET, Mass.—Second . Congrega- 
tional Meeting-house, Rev. H. Van Ommeren: 
The opening services of the church were con- 
ducted September 2, by Rev. Lewis W. San- 
ford of Walpole, N.H. ‘The sermon was by 
Rev. Frederick M. Eliot of Cambridge, who 
has recently accepted a call to Unity Church, 
St. Paul, Minn. The Women’s Alliance held 
its August meeting at the home of Mrs. J. 
Sidney Mitchell, in the sun-parlor fronting 
the sea. Seventy-five ladies and several 
gentlemen were present. ‘The minister, Rev. 
H. Van Ommeren, read a paper on “ Alsace- 
Lorraine.” The previous meeting was ad- 
dressed by Rev. Joel H. Metcalf of Winches- 
ter, Mass., who took for his subject, H. G. 
_ Wells’s “God the Invisible King.” During 
e past year the heating plant has been re- 
and improvements have been made at 
t approximating $2,000. 
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Newrort, R.I.—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rev. William Safford Jones: Four 
former members of Channing Sunday-school 
are serving the nation and the cause of the 
Allies here and across the seas. William 
Borden Stevens, Harvard ’19, is driving a 
motor ambulance on the west front in France, 
and his unit has recently had a citation from 
the French Government for bravery under 
fire. Archibald Perry Wilks, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology ’21, is driving a motor 


EDWARD A. ANDREWS 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 
Harvard Square, Cambridge, Mass. 
Property near the College a Specialty. 


MOUNT AUBURN MONUMENTAL 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 
583 Mount Auburn Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Opposite Cemetery Entrance. 


On The Village Green. of a thriving Massa- 
chusetts town 2% hours from Boston is a de- 
lightful Old Homestead (never before rented), 
eight rooms nicely furnished, especially adapted 
for the comfort of two elderly people. Hot air 
furnace, gas attachment to Crawford range, 
electric lights, telephone, Franklin stove in 
living room. Services of long-established house- 
keeper can be secured if engaged at once. 


(P. S.) Owner will be glad to show the house 
during September. 


Address Miss F. E.. LAWTON, 
ATHOL, MASS. 


DEAF 


Hear perfectly at Theatre, Church, or in general Conversa- 
tion. By using 


THE LITTLE GEM EAR PHONE 


Highest award at Panama-Pacific Exposition, rors 


F. H. THOMAS CO. 
689-91 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
Call or Phone 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity, 

Children in end form of need are given practical help 
by experts in child welfare, both in their own homes and 
in specially chosen foster homes. : 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open their 
homes to children, without charge or at moderate prices, 
are urged to communicate with the office. = 8 - 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
VicEr-PRESIDENT, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Crerk, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 3 
Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 

Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 

Miss Caroline Freeman, Nathaniel T, Kidder, Dudley 

L. Pickman, Jr., Russell A. Sears, William H. Slocum, 

Rev. Sydney B. Snow, Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GENERAL SECRETARY, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. 


MONTREAL 


During your coming visit to the Conference stop at the 
HOTEL WILHELMINA, 
242 Mountain St. 


Phone up 5346. Right in the heart of things. 
blocks away from the Church of the Messiah. 


Just two 


UNITARIAN SPECIAL TRAIN 


BOSTON TO MONTREAL 


SEPTEMBER 25, 1917 


The railway tickets to Montreal and return, the 
Pullman tickets to Montreal, and the steamer tickets 
to Quebec and the Saguenay are now ready. In order 
that sufficient space may be procured and held, it is 
essential that tickets be purchased as soon as possible. 
Please send applications to 

W. R. EASTMAN, General Agent, 
Central Vermont-Grand Trunk Railways, 
Rooms 707-709 Old South Bldg., 294 Washington St., 
Phone, Main 1023. Boston, Mass. 


LAST CALL FOR QUEBEC 
AND THE SAGUENAY! 


‘“‘The most wonderful river trip in the world’ 


At the close of the Unitarian Conference 
MONTREAL, SEPTEMBER 25-28, 1917 


Special Cruise for Unitarians on the Steamer 
Saguenay, ‘‘The Queen of the C.S.L. Fleet,’’ 


SEE QUAINT OLD QUEBEC 
(Cradle of New France) 


SEE THE MIRACULOUS SHRINE OF 
ST. ANNE DE BEAUPRE 


SEE THE WORLD-FAMOUS 
SAGUENAY RIVER CANYON 


SEE THE STUPENDOUS CAPES, 
ETERNITY and TRINITY 


SEE MURRAY BAY with its duplication of the 
West Coast of Scotland Scenery 


SEE MONTMORENCY FALLS, 
higher than Niagara 


The Unitarian Cruise to the Lower St. Lawrence and 
Saguenay leaves Montreal, Friday evening, September 
28, returning Tuesday morning, October 2, 

Special inclusive rate: — Transportation, stateroom 
berth, and meals on steamer to the Saguenay and 
return, $20.00. To Quebec and return, $8.00. 


MAKE RESERVATIONS EARLY! 


JOSEPH M. SHEA, General Agent, 
Canada Steamship Lines Limited, 
206 Old South Building, Boston. 
Phone, Fort Hill 3448. 


RITZ CARLTON 


HOTEL 


MONTREAL 


CANADA’S FINEST HOTEL 


For Reservations apply to 


FRANK S. QUICK, Manager 
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supply:truck in France for the American 
Field Service. Paul Almy Wilks, Harvard 
78, after several months’ training in the 
Harvard Regiment, has gone to the second 
Plattsburg camp. James Congdon Powell, 
Massachusetts State College of Agriculture 
18, trained at Plattsburg, has been com- 
missioned a second lieutenant in the infantry, 
officers’ reserve corps, and been ordered to 
Camp Devens at Ayer. If the Newport 
Artillery Company, the oldest active military 
organization in the United States, chartered 
by George II. in 1741, is called into home or 
foreign service, for which it has volunteered, 
several more members of the congregation 
will respond to the call of the country. One 
member of the congregation, Commander 
John Vincent Babcock, U.S.N., is now with 
Vice-Admiral Sims in England. Other mem- 
bers of the parish are in the navy and in the 
naval reserves. 


SANFORD, Mr.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
George F. Pratt: This new society, organ- 
ized only eight years ago, is making good 
progress in the erection of its church building. 
The foundations are laid, the framework is 
partly up, and by spring a handsome con- 
crete edifice will be ready to welcome Unita- 
rians and strangers. A substantial sum has 
been raised and with proper effort during the 
winter the balance necessary, it is hoped, will 
be in hand. Funds for furnishings, organ, 
and the other things which are necessary to 
make a church home out of a bare building 
must also be raised. Here is a chance for 
loyal, generous Unitarians, especially in 
Maine, to lend a hand. No denomination 
has more of such sort of people than our own. 


Personal. 


Rev. Charles R. Joy is now with the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, assisting the Department of Relig- 
ious Education in the rush of fall work. 


Memorial Tablet for the Montreal 


Church. 
Amount previously acknowledged. . . $685.50 
Members of the Unitarian Congregational So- 
ciety of Danvers, Mass. . .00 
Rev. iat Mrs. Augustus M. Lord, Proy idence, 
Pe .00 
Mrs. Albert S. “Maddocks, ‘Gloucester, Mass. ..... PS 
C. Amelia Williams, Taunton, Mass.. » ae ee 2.00 
First Unitarian Society, Berlin, Mass.. 2.00 


Members First Unitarian Congregational ‘Society 
of Buffalo, as follows:— 


Francis Aimy... $3.00 
Frederic Almy 2.00 
Mrs. J. B. Anions hag kno, aces Era 
FB -E-Bagoks2n0 0 tutes temo am iene 2.00 
Mrs. Humphrey Birge. . + Edt iacd Ure. oe Toe ears 
Charles Bla. sean ok ee 2.00 
R.. Wi Bovntetis cc: ocak eee 5.00 
Mrs. W. [. Buchanan........+....00.... 3-00 
Mire.“ WitAScariigle Ne scare Cree coe 
Robert Pe Carr: sais. 0 see ooeateeeas 5-00 
M. O. Cederquist. niin ae Oe Sea lool « » aOR ENE 
Jay Chapt revi sroeca oa el 2.00 
Miss Clifton. . ess. ewiy/a'eg's CkwCt Metin 
Mrs. H. W. Dresser ee, oe ae 5.00 
Miss Dunbar. . Ce ee ee 
Frank Dunbar os ok poke ee 5.00 
ee ne 2.00 
W. B. Frye.. 2.00 
P. B. Goetz. 2.00 
Dr. B. H. Grove. 2.50 
G. L. Hager. ... #316 tale Gia dpe eins oes gee Neal 
' Mrs. F. M. Hollister... eect 3-00 
Dir: Lucten Mowe’! t...00\ hess ce 5.00 
KeM. “Husted... ooo cs hee ae 3-00 
Miss Reeves i. 5 in CS « ocean eee ae ee 
BoE Range, ots. eee 5.00 
WP LAG, oo...) pklswe's Oia, eo eee 
Mies Langdon 3x... s.05 atten Gh, «eee 5.00 
MaeL A MUCHWOFth.. $.)-0%. +.'s- Oo oot 5.00 
Enidorei Michael «isn, .:cisince «:ersnisinrasaacoseamnagy, | SHO0 
EMRE OO ow visio ainn 5 kon wie eins OS 
Welles Vs. Moots tase el i 52.05 cian ss ieeioeks 1.00 
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Mrs. C. ATOR Meee aya «5 - oe vince sts 5.00 
UI MIT 2.00 
Hi. We Sprimncrsensie pee oS 5.00 
Mrs. Z. R. Thayer 1.00 
OM Cy Le) a 1.00 
Langdon’ BY Woods). 6G... ee 


Bias Te ee 


Courtenay Guild, Boston... 25.00 
First Unitarian Society, San Francisco, Cal. 25.00 
S. H. Tingley, Providence, R .s: 10.00 
Unitarian Congregational elety, Lincoln, Mass. . 1.00 
Mrs. M. L. Bookstover, Dunkirk, N.Y.... . 2.00 
$887.50 
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Sept. 15. Amount acknowledged to date......... $887.50 

Lye fea Albert C. Dieffenbach, Hartford, 
. 5 eee 5.00 
177 A:T. Reed, Milwaukee, Wis........... 10.00 
17. Rev. F. R. Sturtevant, Taunton....... 4.00 
17. Rev. Francis G. Peabody, Cambridge... 10.00 

17. A member of Fiist Parish, Weston, 
ES ae 3.5 (epee 25.00 

17.A ents of First Parish, Bala” 
28% «VN ROO 
17. cn A Kidder, ‘Boston... - «asa 25.00 
$001.50 


List of Delegates. 


Delegates to the Meeting of the General Con- 
ference of Unitarian and Other Christian 
Churches to be held at Montreal, 
Canada, Sept. 25-28, 1917. 


CANADA. 


EpMonton—William Hardy Alexander, Marion Welling- 
ton Alexander. 

Montreat—Church of the Messiah: Rev. F. R. Griffin, 
Mr. J. W. Loud, Miss A. Costigan. 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 


CONNECTICUT 
Hartrorp—First Unitarian Congregational 
Rev. Albert C. Dieffenbach. 


LOUISIANA 
New Orurans—First Unitarian Church: Rev. George 
Kent, Mrs. George Kent, Mrs. S. M. Otis. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
ARLINGTON—First Congregational Parish: Rev. Fred- 
eric Gill, Miss Ellen W. Hodgdon, i Vida Damon. 
Brprorp—First Parish: Rev. B. Macdonald, Miss 
Edith Lane, Miss Caroline E. fxs: 
BERNARDSTON—Congregational Unitarian Society: Rev. 
M. B. Barnard, Mrs. Charles S. Barber, Mrs. Charles Hills. 
BrLierica—First Parish: Rev. William L. Walsh, Mrs. 
William L. Walsh, Mrs. Clara k. Sexton. 
Boston—Arlington Street Church: Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, Mr. Percy A. Atherton. 
Bulfinch Place Church: Rev. C. R. Eliot, Mrs. 
Mary M. Eliot, Miss Katherine R. Stokes. 
First Parish in Dorchester: Mrs. Bertha W. Silsbee, 
Edwin J. Lewis, Jr., Miss Jennie B. Moseley. 
Channing Church, Dorchester: Rev. Samuel C. 
Beane, Mrs. Samuel C. Beane. 
Church of the Unity, Dorchester: Dr. G. W. Cutter, 
Mrs. Louisa Bowker, Miss Alice R. Haywood. 
King’s Chapel: Rev. Howard N. Brown, Mrs. 
Howard N. Brown, Mrs. Sydney B. Snow. 
First Parish, Brookline: Rev. Abbot Peterson, Mrs. 
Abbot Peterson, Mrs. George F. Arnold. 
Brookiine—First Parish: Mr. Gorham Dana. 
Cunton—First Unitarian Church: Judge Jonathan 
Smith, Mr. William R. Dane. 
Concorp—Judge Prescott Keyes, Mrs. Murray Ballou. 
Danvers—Rev. Edward H. Cotton, Miss Margaret A. 
Nichols, Miss Nellie Clough. 
Fircusurc—First Parish: Rev. Howard A. Pease, Mr. 
Charles K. Ware, Mrs. Charles E. Ware. 
GarpNER—First Unitarian Societ y: Rev. Ralph E. Con- 
ner, Mrs. Blanche P..Conner, Mr. Marcus N. Wright. 
Hupparpston—First Congregational Society: Ma Lucy 
M. Lovell, Miss Katherine A. Wheeler. 
LeomINSTER—First Congregational Church: Mr. Will- 
jam Holden, Mrs. William Holden. 
Loweti—Rev. A. R. Hussey, Mrs. N. R. Jefferson, Miss 
Meta Jefferson. 
Martporo—Second Parish: Rev. Charles F. Potter, 
Mr. Stillman R. Stevens, Mrs. Stillman R. Stevens. 
Mitton—First Parish Church: Kev. Koderick Stebbins, 
Mrs. C. L. Cunningham, Mrs. Lyman C. Everett. 
Newton—Channing Religious Society: Rev. Harry 
Lutz, Mrs. Harry Lutz, Miss Jessie M. Fisher. 
NortHamMptoN—Unitarian Church: Rev. Henry G. 
Smith, Mrs. Robert #. Kdwards, Miss klla J. Edwards. 
Satem—First Congregational Society: Rev. Edward D. 
Johnson, Mrs. E. V. Emilio, Miss Eliza Curstin. 


Society: 


Hotel Directory, 


HOTEL LENOX, one of Boston’s Best Hotels. Single 
rooms, $2; th, $2.50 and up, Double rooms, 
$3 and up. L. C. Prior, Manager. 


Commonwealth Hotel, Inc., opp. State House, Boston. 
Rooms, hot and Co spa $1.25 up; with private bath, 


$1.75; suites, $5. Storex F. Craarts, Gen. Manager. 


Please patronize our advertisers, 
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Second Church in Salem: Rev. Alfred Manchester, 
Mrs. Elizabeth P. Evans, Miss Laura E. Foye. 
SANDWicu—First Parish Church: Rev. George S. Kukhi, 
Mrs. Henry A. Belcher, Miss Mary E. Nye 
Somervittr—First Church: Rev. C: 
Mrs. Clarence A. Smith, Helen P. Smith. 
SPRINGFIELD—Church of the Unity: Mrs. Frank E 
Tuttle, Mrs. William B. Walker, Rev. Augustus P. Reccord. 
Ware—First Unitarian Church: Mr. John F. Robinson, 
Mrs. John F. Robinson. 
MICHIGAN. 
Dertroir—First Congregational Unitarian Church: Rev. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, Mr. A. O. Boynton, Mrs. George 


S. Hosmer. 
NEBRASKA. 
- Lriycotn—All Souls Church: Rev. A. L. Weatherly. 
OmaHA—Rev. Robert F. Leavens, Mrs. Robert F. 


Leavens. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Krrene—Rev. H. Sumner Mitchell, Mrs. Maria A. 
Howes, Mrs. George R. Dinsmoor. “Alternates: Mrs. 
Virgil Thompson, Miss Grace S. Caswell. 

Laconta—First Unitarian Church: Rey. Otto E. Duerr, 
Mrs. Otto E. Duerr, Miss Alice M. Busiel. 

Mancuester—First Unitarian Society: Rev. Edmund 
B. Gearhart, Miss Lucy Hope, Miss Florence Hyde. 

PETERBORO—Rev. George F. Patterson, Mrs. Jennie 
H. Field, Edwin H. Taylor. 

Witton—Liberal Christian Church: Mr. George G. 
Blanchard, Mrs. George G. Blanchard. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Trenton—First Unitarian Church: Rev. Edmund H. 

Reeman, Mr. Clarence E. Sprague. 
NEW YORK. 

New Yorr ne of the Messiah: Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, Mr. J. H. Ambrose, Mr. Charles G. Gil- 

ert. 


All Souls Church: Mr. George R. Bishop, Mrs. 
George R. Bishop. 
PoucHKEEPSIE—Unitarian Church: Rev. J. T. Sunder- 
land, Mr. W. B. Price, Rev. Mr. Woude. 
PENNSYLVANIA. : 
LANCASTER—Rev. Charles Riedel, Mrs. Charles Riedel, 
Mr. F. G. Garvin. 


‘A. Drummond, 


The Society for Helping Destitute 
Mothers and Infants 


Work begun 1873. Incorporated 1904. 


Aims to render a mother (married or unmarried) self- 
supporting and able to retain her infant in her personal 
care, 

Works without an Institution. Personal friendship, 
advice and careful supervision have availed during 4 
years to save the lives of thousands of infants se od enabled 
thousands of mothers to lead a peerage upright life. 
With many we remain in relations for y 

Not "intended for the depraved, the techie minded or 
those yee | Institutional care. 
resident: Mrs. A. D. Sheffield. 


aba Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, M: 
BES ts peend E. M. LOCKE, 276 Tremont St., 
n, Mass 


= Reports and Booklets giving further information in 
regard to the work, address the a L. Freeman 
Clarke, 5 Brimmer Street, Boston, 


Church Announcements. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1 630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. les E. Park, 
minister. Union services during the summer in King’s 
Chapel. The church is open week-days from 9g to 7. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Jamaica 
Plain, corner of Centre and Eliot Streets. Rev. James A. 
Fairley, minister. Sunday-school at 9.45 A.M. Church 
servic: at1z. The minister will preach. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), corner of 
Beacon Street and Audubon Circle. R Samuel R. 
Maxwell, minister. Union services with King’s Chapel 
and the First Church at King’s Chapel, Sundays at 10.30 
until September 30. Church building open , 10 to 4. 
Entrance at 874 ‘besa Street. 


KING’S CHAPEL (Unitarian), corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Morning service at 10.30. 
First and Second Churches unite at King’s Chapel tor 
the summer. Rev. Charles E. Park will preach. Open 
daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST PARISH (1630), desc gen er Dor- 
chester. Dr. W. W. Fenn, Dean of Harvard Divinity 
School, will preach. Morning service at 11. 


CAMBRIDGE FIRST CHURCH (Unitarian), Harvard 
Square. Rev. 
orning scrvice, I A.M. 


Samuel M. Crothers, D.D., 
Dr. Crothers will preach. 


minister. 


4,.%°p 

CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 

and Peterboro Streets. Rev. Abraham M. ti 

minister. Disciples Schoo] at 9.45 A.M. Kin ergarten. i 
at rx a.m. Church service at 11 A.M. 

ing by the minister. Subj “Beware of Mi 

seats are free and a_cord 1 invitation is 
Take Chestnut Hill (Ipswich car to 


Lf ab: 


: 
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MEADviLLE—Independent Congregational Church: Rev. 
Anna Garlin Spencer, Hon E. W. McArthur, Rev. Henry 
T. Secrist. Alternates: Dr. F.C. Southworth, Prof. R. j. 


Hutcheon. 
” RHODE ISLAND. 
ProvipENcE—First Congregational Society: Rev. A. M. 
Lord, Mrs. A. M. Lord. 
Westminster Unitarian Church: Rev. George E. 
Hathaway, Miss L. 


Hathaway, Mrs. George E. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Louise Leete. 
CHARLESToN—Rev. Clifton M. Gray, Miss Emily J. 
Yates, Miss Annie L. Browne. 
VERMONT. 
BRATTLEBORO—Reyv. E. Q. S. Osgood, Mr. Charles H. 
Pratt, Mrs. James M. Adams. 
MonrTeetier—Church of the Messiah: Rev. L. C. 
Carson, Mrs. L. C. Carson, Miss Bessie Holmes. 
Winpsor—All Souls Unitarian Church: Rev. L. R. 
Daniels, Mrs. L. F. Cabot, Mrs. J. H. Kinney. 
WISCONSIN. 2 
MILWAUKEE—Rev. W,. F. Greenman, Horace A. J. 
Upham, Mrs. Horace A. J. Upham. Alternates: Mrs. 
Albert Cunningham, Mrs. W. F. Greenman. 
SOCIETIES. 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN AssocraTion—Dr. Samuel L. 
Eliot, Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Mr. Henry M. Williams. 
ALLIANCE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER LIBERAL CuRIS- 
TIAN WoMEN—Miss Lucy Lowell, Mrs. Mary B. Davis, 
Mrs. Caroline S. Atherton. - 
Care Cop ConFERENCE—Rey. G. S. Kukhi, Helen 
Louise Day, Mrs. H. B. Belcher. 
JosEpH PriesTLEY CONFERENCE—Mrs. J. T. Rorer, 
Miss A. S. Beck. : 
3 hapa’ UNITARIAN CONFERENCE: Rev. Ernest C. 
mith. 
THE WorcESTER CONFERENCE OF CONGREGATIONAL 


(UNITARIAN) AND OTHER CHRISTIAN CHURCHES: Mr. 
Charles L. Wilder, Judge Jonathan Smith. 
TucKERMAN ScHoot—Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Mrs. 


Clara T. Guild, Mrs. Lucia Clapp Noyes. 
TucKERMAN ScHoort Association—Mrs. Emily H. 
Cooke, Miss Marguerite Emilio, Miss Martha F. Stimson. 


Students in Troy, N.Y. 


All Souls Unitarian Church and parish of 
Troy, N.Y., wishes that pastors and members 
of our other parishes who have sons or daugh- 
ters attending the schools and colleges in Troy 
this winter will send the names of such stu- 
dents, that we may be able to give them a 
church home while away from home. This 
refers to students at the Emma Willard School 
and the R.P.I. Charles J. Dutton, 1512 
Jacob Street, Troy, N.Y. 


The Movies and Relaxation? 


In no sense can moving pictures be in- 
cluded in forms of relaxation for children. 
On the contrary, their effect is to speed up a 
mental dife already under too much stimula- 
tion. The concentration of attention, even 
mined by the plot interest and by the rapidity 
of the changing scenes, is an effect quite the 
opposite of that which recreation and relax- 
ation seek to attain. 

We hear about the educational value of the 
moving pictures. Surely, if this is education, 
it is of an antiquated kind. Every educator 
now knows that an education in which the 
child is passive and quiescent is of little value. 
The child must respond, he must react to his 
impressions. Flashing before his eyes a lot of 
scenes is not education, even when the scenes 
themselves are of a harmless character.— 
Prof. G. T. W. Patrick, in ‘‘ The Psychology of 
Relaxation.” . 


How Eggs are Graded. 


Candling is done by wholesalers. The 
jobbers usually buy from ‘the commission 
men, and handle from 300 to 500 cases a 
week. The jobber has professional men 
eandling the eggs. These men work about 
eight hours a day and candle from three to 
four cases an hour, depending on the time 
of yeat. Warm weather and fertile eggs 

ow down the candling process, due to the 
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poorer quality of the eggs, and this, of 
course, raises the price to the consumer. 
Eggs are usually graded into:— 
FanciEs—Clean eggs with full, solid 
bodies, small air cell and indistinct yolk. 
Firsts—Yolk heavier and darker, air cell 
larger, showing more evaporation. 
SEcoNDS—Yolk much darker, settled and 
contents shrunken. 
CuEcks—Cracked eggs.—Farm and Fire- 
side. 


In a free country need one say a word in 
praise of freedom, or set forth its priceless 
value to the human soul? We have abun- 
dant evidence in national life that those 
who are free work out the greatest progress. 
Religion is the life within and it too grows as 
the soul is free to expand. We cherish free- 
dom from authority not as an end, but as 
the method by which we make possible the 
growth of the soul.—Oliver J. Fairfield. 


Marriages. 


Unitarian Church, 


At the Second Congregational L 
Marblehead, Mass., September 17, by the minister, Rev. 
Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Marguerite, daughter of Mrs. 
Dana G. Eastman of Marblehead, to Rev. Cicero A. 
Henderson of Hopedale, Mass. 


GIFTS FOR SOLDIER BOYS 
| MILITARY NECESSITIES | 


57-61 Franklin St. 


STATIONER 


— ALSO — 


Summer Sale of Note-Paper, Pads, Exercise-Books for School 


WANTED 


Donation of small Picture Puzzles for French 
Wounded Soldiers. Reference to Miss Edith 
Bangs, Boston Chairman American Fund French 
Wounded. Kindly mail puzzles to 

MISS C. A. PIERCE 
60 Park Street, Brookline, Mass. 


PAGEANT SCENES 


for the observance of the 


FOUR HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
of the 
PROTESTANT REFORMATION 


Price 10 cents, Postage extra 
American Unitarian Association 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


= | 


Your BOOK PLATE beautifully designed and en- 
graved; $300 will give you the drawing, the steel 
plate and roo impressions. Send 25 cents for a signed 
artist proof of my Craftmanship. 
BRETT, 30 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 
Member American Book Plate Society. 


JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 
of the Church of the Messiah, New York City, says of 
EMMA DUNN 
IN 
“OLD LADY 31”’ 


“‘A play that everyone should see. As pure as a mountain 
brook, as wholesome as a spring shower, as fragrant as the 
rose.” 


Now playing at the 
PLYMOUTH THEATRE 


444% FARM LOAN BONDS 
of the 


FEDERAL LAND BANK OF 


SAINT PAUL 


Exempt from Federal, State, Municipal and 
Local Taxation 
PRICE 101% AND ACCRUED INTEREST 
For application forms and information address 


WILLIAM BALLOU, 3 Concord Ave., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


ATTLEBORO SANITARIUM 


_ ATTLEBORO,MASS. ~ 
BEAUTIFUL BOOKLET 
GLADLY SENT TO ANY ADDRESS 


SCHOOL BAGS 
$1.00 TO $7.00 


TRUNKS 
LEATHER GOODS 


CUMMINGS’ TRUNK FACTORY, 653-659 ATLANTIC AVE. 


Be The Man You 
Hoped to Be 


Your executive ability will get you where you want 
to be when you are equipped to be there. Forget 
your boyhood dreams of magic carpets and seven 
league boots and show your perseverance in pursuit 
of your high ideals by acquiring a thorough train= 
ing in the principles of business at 


THE COLLEGE OF 
Business Administration 
of Boston University 


There you will find trustworthy leadership to give 
you complete confidence in yourself. 
It’s a worth while investment to prepare for the 
foundations of your future success. There are both 
-day and evening sessions, 
Call, Write, or Telephone (Back Bay 8810) 


Everett W. Lord, Dean, 525 Boylston St., Room R 


This advertisement was written by a Student—Miss Pauline F. Smith 


AL THE 


MONTREAL CONFERENCE 
There will be a Display of 


Unitarian Books, Tracts, Catalogues, Plays 
at the 


HOTEL WINDSOR 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention the Register. 
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Pleasantries. 


Willie: “Pop, what are ancestors?” 
Father: ‘Well, I’m one of yours, and your 
granddad is another.” Willie: “Oh, but why 
is it that folks brag about them?’’—Every- 
body’s Magazine. 


Client: ‘This bill of yours is exorbitant. 
There are several items on it I don’t under- 
stand.” Lawyer: “I am perfectly willing 
to explain it; but the explanation will cost 
you five dollars.” 


Somebody of a psychological turn of mind 
once asked Lord Rosebery, ‘‘What is 
memory?’’ ‘‘Memory,” Rosebery replied 
promptly, but somewhat pensively, “‘memory 
is the feeling that steals over us when we 
listen to our friends’ original stories.” 


Young Genius (who has had the talk to 
himself, and, as usual, about himself): “ Well, 
good-by, dear Mrs. Meltham. It always 
does me good to come and see you. I 
had such a headache when I came, and now/ 
I’ve quite lost it.’”’ Mrs. Meltham: ‘Oh, 
ic’s not lost! I’ve got it.’-—Punch. 


The Frenchman did not like the look of 
the barking dog barring his way. ‘‘It’s all 
right,” said his host; ‘‘don’t you know the 
proverb, ‘Barking dogs don’t bite’?”” ‘‘Ah, 
yes,’ said the Frenchman, “I know ze 
proverbe, you know ze proverbe; but ze 
dog—does he know ze proverbe?”’ 


The lesson in natural history had been 
about the rhinoceros, and the teacher wanted 
to know how well the lesson had been 
learned. ‘‘Now, name something,’’ she said, 
“that is very dangerous to get near to, and 
that has horns.” ‘‘I know, teacher, I know!’’ 
called little Annie Jones. ‘‘ Well, Annie, what 
is it?’’ “An automobile.” 


The Philadelphia Bulletin says that Presi- 
dent Wilson is fond of this story: ‘‘Me and 
that off horse has been workin’ for the 
company seventeen years, sir,’’ said Winter- 
bottom. ‘‘Just so, just so,” said the treas- 
urer. ‘Both treated well, I hope?” ‘Wall, 
we wus both tooken down sick last month, 
and they got a doctor for the hoss, while they 
docked my pay.”’ 


The family were having guests, and six- 
year-old Edward had his supper alone and 
was sent to -bed earlier than usual. The 
appetizing aroma of roast turkey reached 
him, and he decided to descend to the dining- 
room and claim his rights. When father, 
beholding the small figure at the door, de- 
manded sternly, “Well, sir, what do you 
want?’’ Edward’s courage fell and he an- 
swered apologetically, ‘‘I just came to see if 
you would lend me a bone when you’re 
through with it.’”—New York Times. 


Prof. Adam Hendershott, travelling on a 
trolley-line to call upon a friend, asked the 
conductor to transfer him at a certain point. 
Soon afterward the car stopped, and he was 
surprised to see outside the very friend he 
was seeking. He started to leave the car, 
but the conductor said brusquely, ‘You 
can’t change for your car here!’? The pro- 
fessor took no notice. ‘‘Can’t change cars, 
here, I tell you!’’ snapped the conductor 
again. Prof. Hendershott, deep in conver- 
sation with his friend, merely waved his hand 
to signify that the car might go on without 
him. ‘‘Here, you old jay!’’ cried the man 
with the brass buttons, “don’t I tell you that 
you can’t change cars at this station?’”’ The 
good old professor answered with severity, 
“But I can change my mind at this station, 
can’ t-i;’* 
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HEART AND VOICE 


A BOOK OF SONGS AND Sen ae ’ 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND THE 
Prepared by 
Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF “ THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“THE CAROL,” “JUBILATE DEO,” ETC. 


NEW EDITION. 


ME 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 


considering how_to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of their Sunday-schools, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this work. 


The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, | 


together with 24 liturgies for regular sessions and special 
occasions, 

“Heart and Voice” has been adopted by a large number 
of Liberal Christian Sunday-schools throughout the United 
States. Recently, after allowing sufficient time to elapse 
for its thorough trial, a circular letter was sent to the officers 
and pastors of these schools asking for their opinion of its 
merits and value in their work. The replies, almost in- 
variably favorable, have been so gratifying to both com- 
piler and publisher that we venture to reproduce a few of 
the more characteristic of them as a guide to other Sunday- 
schoo] committees in search of a suitable Song and Service 
Book. In so doing we also thank our friends and co- 


workers for valuable suggestions for the improvement of } 
the work, which, so far as may be practicable, we shall | . 


adopt in future editions. 

Northampton, Mass. 

“*Feart and Voice’ has been used in our Sunday-school 
for the past two years. All our Sunday-schoo] workers 
consider it a very satisfactory book. The book is full 
of beautiful and dignified music. I like the Church 
hymns interspersed.” 


New Orleans, La. 

“We find ‘Heart and Voice’ altogether sane and sweet 
and strong. ‘We don’t cut anything, the music out of the 
services or the stanzas out of the songs, and thereby we 
realize their full worth. Pray report for us that we love 
and treasure our ‘Heart and Voice’ books.” 

Hartford, Conn. . 

“We equipped our Sunday-school with ‘Heart and 
Voice’ because its services dealt with concrete Biblical 
materials, admirably collated; because the hymns and 
songs and carols contained sentiments which we could 
appreciate with our minds while we sang them in the 
joy of our hearts—and because, finally, there was a fitness 
between the words and the music, on the whole, which gave 
the book unity and power.” 


Rochester, N.Y. 

“We especially like the prayers. 
fit in with any service.” 

Washington, D.C. Universalist Church. 

“Tt is much liked by our Sunday-school. Personally 
I consider it the best Sunday-school Song and Service Book 
Ihave everseen. The services add very greatly to the value 
of the work. They are modern and devout.” 

Barnard Memorial. Boston, Mass. ; 

“Tam glad to express my hearty satisfaction with ‘Heart 
and Voice,’ both as a superintendent and minister, and its 
great helpfulness in our work. We use it in the children’s 
Church Service, and this is a severer and more thorough test 
of its worth than the briefer service of a Sunday-school. 
The liturgical portions, the large number of fine singable 
hymns, and the many selections we can use as anthems by 
our amateur choir make the. book especially useful to us.” 

From the “ Friends’ Intelligencer,’ Philadelphia, 

“This book of songs will be found very helpful to First- 
day schools and Friends’ Associations where singing is 
being introduced.” 

Peabody, Mass. 

“The atmosphere of ‘Heart and Voice’ impressed me. 
To see the book on the table or piano gave forth a song. 
It is a very sympathetic volume, well suited for the Sun- 
day-school and the home circle.” 


Hamilton, Ohio. Universalist Sunday-school. 

“ After using ‘Heart and Voice’ for a year, and comparing 
it with other books, I found it more complete and far su- 
perior. I know of no compilation of religious poetry of 
equal literary merit. The services are conveniently classi- 
fied, and strong in their beauty, simplicity, and unity of 
thought. The music is singable. The book is weil liked 
by our school.” , : 

Newport, R.I. Channing Memorial Church. 

“T value the many church hymns the book contains, and 
which have been wisely selected. ... The services for 
ordinary and special Sundays are rich and full. The 
prayers are full of the spirit of worship.” 

San Francisco, Cal. ae’ 

“T want to tell you how much we are enjoying ‘Heart and 
Voice,’ lately installed. We like the services, and the music 
is delightful. We congratulate and thank you.” 

Lyman (State) School for Boys. Berlin, Mass. 

“We are not allowed under state law to use the service 
part. We value the hymns highly. They are fine in 
music and heipful in thought. I was glad to find such a 
splendid combination of fine music and fine sentiments, 
and withal tuneful music, to place before the boys that 
come under our control.” x 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 
Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


They always seem to 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS Co. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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aes | SYSTEM 


Of Underground Refuse Disposal 


Keeps your garbage out of sight 
in the ground, away from the cat, 


dog, and typhoid fly. 
ms with foot. Hands never 


to 


Underground Garbage 


“ass” and Refuse Receivers 


A Fireproof Receiver for ashes, sweepings and oily 
: waste in house or GARAGE. 
Our Underground 
Closet means freedom from 
‘polluted water. 
Look for our Trade Marks 
Inuse12 yrs, It paysto lookusup, 
Sold direct. Send for catalogue. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 
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‘Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
Each girl’s personality observed and developed. — 
Write for circulars. 
West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 
PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H 


The Madame Achard School for Girls, Inc. 


At old Ferris Estate, 33 Alton Place, Brook- 
line. Boarding and Day Pupils. Kinder- 
garten to College Preparatory. Special atten- 
tion to French. OpensSeptember 25. Terms 
on application. 
Mme. Crara C. AcHarp, Principal. 

Tel. Brookline 6201. 


The MacDuffie School 
of Housecraft 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass, 
On plan of English schools. 
One year course. 
Joun MacDurrie (Harv.), 


Mrs, Jonn MacDurrig£ 
(Radcl.) : 
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Danforth School 
Framingham, Mass. 
The country life school 
for young boys 


James CuEster Fiace, A.B 
Head Master 
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TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Including special courses to meet the growi 
Parish pov ners Sunday-School Dicectora, Hea 
of Church Settlements, and Club Lea 

and women. Modern, pdomasticg 
Liberal scholarship 1 Der pr ae i 
Sessions at The University of Ch 
fellowship yielding $810. Religious 
Social Service Institutes 
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